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NEW STORY BY MISS BRADDON. 





Harrer & BROTHERS fake pleasure in an- 
nouncing that a new Serial Story by Miss BRAD- 
DON, entitled 

6 

“A VIXEN,” 
will begin in No. 1137 of HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
It is a Novel of strong dramatic interest, and will 
fully sustain the reputation of the author as one 
of the most popular living writers of fiction. 





OH Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARVER’S 
WEEKLY contains, among other interesting feat- 
ures, a fine double-page engraving representing the 
entry of the Austrian Army into Bosnia. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARver’s 
WEEKLY. 








NEW STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 





A brilliant new Serial Story, of absorbing in- 
terest, entitled 


“COWARD CONSCIENCE,” 
by the popular Novelist F.W. ROBINSON, author 
of “ Grandmothers Money,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” 
“ Poor Humanity,” etc., will begin in HARPER’S 
Bazar, No. 42. 


THE PRESIDENT AT ST. PAUL. 


FHNHE recent reception of the President at 
the West was an honorable and just 
tribute to a man whose pure personal char- 





- aeter the highest official position and pa- 


triotic discharge of duty have not protected 
from the ribaldry and sneers of party ene- 
mies and party friends. Yet the warmth of 
his Western welcome is a true indication of 
the regard and contidence which are unques- 
tionably felt by great masses of most intel- 
ligent citizens for the Chief Magistrate as a 
plain, simple, upright citizen, honestly doing 
his duty. His speech at St. Paul was very 
important as a statement by the highest au- 
thority of the present financial and indus- 
trial situation from official figures. The tone 
in which it was made was most becoming: 
free from all party spirit and without boast- 
ing. It was a happy and curious corollary 
of the President’s picture of American prog- 
ress and prosperity that the greatest living 
English statesman, and her ablest finance 
minister certainly since Pirt, should have 
said at the same time in the North American 
Review, speaking of this country in the most 
friendly strain : 

“ As to riches, it is reasonable to establish from the 
decennial stages of the progress thus far achieved a 
series for the future; and reckoning upon this basis, 
I suppose that the very next census, in the year 1880, 
will exhibit her to the world as certainly the wealth- 
iest of all the nations.” 

Many of the facts stated by the President 
are of course familiar to those who, like edit- 
ors an’ members of Congress, and others es- 
pecially interested in such questions, make 
them a constant study. But they are not 
familiar to the vast majority of those who 
heard or who have read the speech. First, 
taking up the public debt, the President 
commends the policy of its reduction and 
payment; and assuming the whole amount 
to bave been in round numbers $3,000,000,000 
thirteen years ago, he states that it has been 
reduced $1,000,000,000, or about one-third, 
within that time. But this is notall. The 
annual payment for interest was more than 
double the total current expenses of the gov- 
ernment in any year of peace before the war. 
The successful management of the debt de- 
pended on the rates of interest to be paid. 
The policy of reducing the debt, it was 
thought, would so enhance the national ered- 
it as to reduce the rate of interest. The re- 
sult has justified the expectation, and with- 
in the thirteen years the reduction of the 
annual interest charge is more than fifty 
per cent. of what we now pay. Another 
important fact is that while in 1871 from 
$800,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 of our bonds 
were held abroad, and we paid from 
$50,000,000 to $60,000,000 annually to En- 
rope for interest alone, they are now mainly 
held at home, not more than one-sixth are 
owned abroad, and instead of $50,000,000 
interest to foreign holders, we now pay only 
from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000. Here is a 





wonderful improvement since the war. But 
the policy under which it has been effected 
has been most loudly denounced by those 
politicians, like General BUTLER, who trade 
upon popular ignorance, and who profess to 
think that a great civilized nation can flour- 
ish without regard to other great nations. 
Nothing, however, has done more to main- 
tain the pre-eminence of the United States 
than the facts so simply stated by the Presi- 
dent. In the same paper from which we 
have quoted, Mr. GLADSTONE, who is, for the 
purpose, the most competent foreign observ- 
er in the world, contrasts our financial pol- 
icy with that of England after the French 
war, and adds, speaking of the reduction of 
our debt: 

“In each twelve months she has done what we did 
in eight years; her self-command, self-denial, and wise 
forethought for the future have been, to say the least, 
eightfold ours. These are facts which redound greatly 
to her honor, and the historian will record with sur- 
prise that an enfranchised nation tolerated burdens 
which in this country a selected class, possessed of 
the representation, did not dare to face, and that the 
most unmitigated democracy known to the annals of 
the world resolutely reduced at its own cost prospect- 
ive liabilities of the state which the aristocratic and 
plutocratic and monarchical government of the United 
Kingdom has been contented ignobly to hand over to 
posterity. And such facts should be told out. It is 
our fashion so to tell them, against as well as for our- 
selves ; and the record of them may some day be among 
the means of stirring us up to a policy more wortby of 
the name and fame of England.” 

The President proceeds to show that, with 
all the reduction of the debt, the amount of 
taxes has been reduced one-half—the total 
in 1866 being more than $488,000,000, and in 
1878 more than $240,000,000—while the in- 
crease in the coin value of the paper cur- 
rency since 1865 is about $175,000,000. Turn- 
ing to foreign trade, the President then 
points out that from the year 1863 to the 
year 1873 the excess of imports over exports 
ranged from $39,000,000 to $182,000,000. Dur- 
ing 1874 and 1875 the exports and imports 
were about equal. During the years ending 
June 30, 1876, 1877, and 1878, the domestic 
exports greatly exceeded the net imports, 
while the exports during the last year were 
largor than in any other year of our history. 
The balance of trade in our favor during 
the last three years is an average of more 
than $160,000,000 a year. These balances 
must be settled in cash, and in the money 
of the world. “We can not if we would, 
we would not if we could, isolate ourselves 
from the rest of the commercial world.” 
And the President ends his satisfactory sum- 
mary by saying what every farmer and me- 
chanic and merchant and workman of every 
kind and degree may wisely ponder: “With 
diminished and still diminishing public bur- 
dens of debt, expenditures, and interest, with 
an improved condition of the currency and 
foreign trade, we may well hope that we are 
on the threshold of better times. But we 
must not forget that the surest foundation 
of a restored financial prosperity is a sound 
constitutional currency and unstained na- 
tional credit.” This sentiment he repeats 
at the close of his speech, showing the clear 
good sense of a practical statesman: “We 
should then base our financial system on 
‘principles and by instrumentalities that are 
sanctioned and approved by the best judg- 
ment of the whole commercial world.” 
There has been no recent speech in the 
country more encouraging than this of the 
President at St. Paul. 





THE DEMOCRATIC BOOMERANG. 


THE cipher telegrams of Democratic 
agents to and from Oregon just after the 
election of 1876 have been interpreted and 
printed serially by the Tribune, and show 
incontestably that a Democratic attempt 
was made to buy an electoral vote, which 
it was supposed would decide the result. 
This publication, simultaneously with the 
ludicrous failure ofthe PoTTER commission 
to establish one of the charges of the mani- 
festo under which it was appointed, is a 
heavy blow to the Democratic project of 
carrying the election of 1880 by a cry of 
fraud. The argument of the cry is that a 
party which profits by the fraud of some of 
its members is a party which ought not to 
be intrusted with the government, which 
should be given to the party that was de- 
franded. It is in itself a droll argument, 
but it is unspeakably comic when it turns 
out that the virtue of the defrauded party 
consists in the miscarriage of its attempt to 
cheat. It is an argument which holds that 
a thief is no thief if he slips his hand into 
the wrong pocket. 

The Democratic party has tried every 
kind of trick to gain control of the govern- 
ment during the last eighteen years, but it 
has signally failed. In 1864 it declared the 
war to be a failure. In 1868 it proclaimed 
the settlement of the Union unconstitution- 
al. In 1872 it desperately made a candidate 
of a Protectionist-Whig-Abolitionist. In 
1876 it denounced Republican corruption, 
and declared for Virtue and Reform—und to 
secure their triumph its agents tried to buy 
an electoral vote. In 1880, apparently, it 





means to marshal all the ignorance and dis- 
content of the country under a banner of 
paper money and “fraud.” But as this lat- 
ter cry has now been made ridiculous, why 
does it not occur to the party to abandon 
this Skimpole shinning and hedging, and to 
contest the election upon some great and 
intelligible question of national policy ? 
The sole statesman left to the Democratic 
party seems to be Mr. BayarD, of Delaware. 
Messrs. TILDEN and HENDRICKS and THUR- 
MAN, with their “ still hunts,” and the mis- 
erable mousing tricks of their agents, and 
their “straddles” and “somersaults” from 
“coin” to paper money, and all their breath- 
less eagerness to snatch the prize of the 
Presidency, are humiliating figures in Amer- 
ican public life. Mr. BAYARD preserves the 
tone and bearing of the statesmen of a bet- 
ter day. His recent speech at a harvest- 
home in Delaware was a calm and able pres- 
entation of views upon the chief questions 
of our politics, in which every thoughtful 
and patriotic man can cordially agree. His 
conclusions were that the remedies for busi- 
ness troubles and financial depression are, 
first, tariff reform ; second, a reformed civil 
service; third, a sound currency based on 
and redeemable in coin of unvarying value. 
Is there any thing in such a statement to 
which the soundest Republican can take 
exception? Are not the points that Mr. 
BAYARD mentions the cardinal points of any 
platform which in 1880 can command the 
best Republican sympathy and support? 
And is not their uncompromising declaration 
by one of the ablest and sincerest of Demo- 
cratic leaders, a gentleman of the highest 
character and of manly courage, the most 
striking illustration of the fact that parties 
are no longer really divided by great ques- 
tions of public policy, although, as the Pot- 
TER investigation and the tone of the party 
press show, party organization is still pow- 
erful and party spirit strong? There must 
be, of course, a vital element in the Demo- 
cratic party which agrees with Mr. BAYARD, 
and if the Democratic tendency of which 
we have spoken should prevail in 1880, and 
the Republican platform should be made of 
his own principles, Mr. BAYARD and his 
friends would find themselves in an unex- 
pected but not an ungrateful association. 





“WORKING-MEN” AND SILVER 
DOLLARS. 


“ A LABORING-MAN” in Ohio writes to us 
to tell him, without mysterious phrases, 
what he is getting if he receives silver dol- 
lars in payment of his wages. We shall 
answer him as simply as possible. There 
are two kinds of silver dollar which may 
be offered him ; one is stamped as a “ trade 
dollar” and the other is not. The “trade 
dollar” is more common, but it is not a legal 
tender—that is, nobody is obliged to take it 
in payment of a debt—and it is no longer 
coined. It was first coined in 1873, but not 
for the account of the government. The 
stamp was simply the government certifi- 
cate that it contained 420 grains of 900-fine 
silver, and the stamp was put upon it to aid 
those engaged in the China trade, and as it 
was worth at that time about three and a 
half cents more than the gold dollar, there 
was little chance that any body would wish 
to use it in this country, where he could use 
gold or pape of less value to pay the same 
amount. The law that authorized these 
coins, however, made them a legal tender 
for amounts not exceeding five dollars. 
From various causes silver is now a metal 
of very variable value. In three years the 
value of the 420 grains of standard silver 
contained in the “trade dollar” had fallen 
from about 103} cents to about 802 cents. 
Then, of course, it began to circulate on the 
Pacific coast, where it was coined, because 
five of these dollars, worth only a little more 
than four real dollars, could be lawfully paid 
for five dollars. This swindle, however, was 
stopped by the law of June, 1876, and the 
legal tender character of the “trade dollar” 
was revoked. Since then any body who 
takes one does so at his own risk. 

The other silver dollar contains 412} grains 
of standard silver, and is therefore seven and 
a half grains lighter than the “ trade dollar.” 
This, however, is a legal tender for all debts 
to unlimited amounts. A working -man, 
like every body else, can not refuse it un- 
less he has made an express arrangement to 
receive something else. It is, however, al- 
most impossible to get these dollars into cir- 
culation. Twenty millions of them have 
been coined, but there are only about one 
million in actual circulation. They return 
to the Treasury as fast as they are issued. 
Consequently, although it is worth only 
about eighty-eight or ninety cents, it is so 
infrequent that it will buy a dollar's worth 
of bread and meat. The instant it becomes 
plenty, however, it will drive out gold. Its 
reduced value will then be felt in its pur- 
chasing power ; that is, it will buy only its 
own feal worth. The law will still compel 
the working-man to receive it for a hundred 





cents in payment of his labor 

can not compel the baker to ~ a onthe 
cents’ worth of bread for it. The law co ‘ 
pels the working-man to receive it a. 
hundred cents, but he can pay it out or A 
for ninety cents, or for whatever it ma re 
worth in gold. For gold, for many pon ng 
is the universal standard. Silver, for many 
reasons, is constantly fluctuating in vales 
There will be no certainty, therefore as to 
the purchasing power of the paper ew the 
silver called a dollar until the gold stand- 
ard is established. Many of the political 
platforms of the year demand a currency of 
gold, silver, and paper of an equal value 

But nobody has yet devised a method of 
equalizing the permanent value of two met- 
als of which the supply is unequal and ir. 
regular. The one that is cheaper will al. 
ways expel the dearer from circulation, The 
Silver Conference in Paris has dissolved 

after a polite interchange of views, during 
which nobody was able to suggest how nine 
could be made equal to ten. 

The fundamental truth for all working- 
men and all other intelligent citizens to bear 
in mind is that real money must have ay in- 
trinsic value approaching the value of that 
for which it is exchangeable. Gold is not 
arbitrarily selected as the standard, It js 
made 80 by the consent of the most intelli- 
gent experience of many countries and times, 
And the demand for “ fiat” money and “ ab- 
solute” money and irredeemable paper mon- 
ey, based upon the “credit of the nation,” 
and “coin,” meaning any thing but a uni- 
versal and practically steady standard, is a 
snare of which the working-man will be the 
most abused victim. 





THE MORAL OF KEARNEY. 


THE recent appearance of KEARNEY in 
New York and its neighborhood, which are 
supposed to be the dangerous centres of 
population in this country, should satisfy 
every student of the situation not that there 
is no suffering or reason for complaint in the 
long hard times, but that the talk and the 
spirit of KEARNEY do not properly represent 
it. The habit of order and respect for law 
in the English race are so fixed and strong 
that they are not to be easily disturbed. 
Even in the midst of sharp privation the 
man of English blood does not take counsel 
of “the blind hysterics of the Celt.” The 
great lesson of the political history of his 
race, as it is especially of our part of it, is 
that the remedy of the most radical wrongs 
is to be sought in law and not in force; and 
the lesson is approved by his good sense, 
and becomes the rule and the tradition, be- 
cause he knows that force ends in anarchy 
followed by despotism. There is a glimmer- 
ing perception of this state of mind even in 
the diatribes of KzaRNEY. He pours out 
the harmless slime of epithets, and his tone 
sometimes suggests blood and fury. But it 
is always restrained. The “moon-eyed lep- 
ers” and the “ bloated, lecherous bond-hold- 
ers” and the “crawling, loathsome editors 
are profusely blackguarded, and the tone of 
the speech seems to imply wild violence. 
But when he shouts that “ we must cut their 
throats,” it is “with a paper knife.” __ 

This may, indeed, be called very perilous 
playing with fire, and it may be held that 
KEARNEY is but the present high-water 
mark of possible trouble, which, whatever 
else may be said of it, is certainly higher 
than any thing we have had. An Irishman 
in his shirt sleeves standing in Faneuil Hall 
and openly and violently preaching a cru- 
sade of the poor against the rich, is thought 
to be the most portentous spectacle ever 
seen in that venerable forum. But there 
was one still more alarming. It was that 
of the Attorney-General of Massachanet™, 
supported by the character and weight : 
the State, justifying in Faneuil Hall the 
murder of LovEJoY. It is true that we sur 
vived that only after a terrible war. But 
the war itself has quickened our action ~ 
ward any other fatal tendency. It must be 
confessed that there was some serious > 
prehension that KEARNEY might prove to no 
a spark that would fire a mine. It must be 
acknowledged also that he is a total — 
As the London Spectator well says, “ The sha ; 
low grumblings and visionary schemes 0! 
KEARNEY and Carey do not appear to - 
in spite of the support of BUTLER, rea ; 
dangerous in a country where good sens’, 
in the long run, is generally supreme. - 

If, however, as we also believe, that g 


i i i itself not 
is supreme, it will prove itse 
er - ARNEY, but by 


simply by sneering at KE ) f 
> Semstiising whether the —_ 
gence and virtue of the country keep ve 
pace with its undoubted progress 10 _ “ 
rial prosperity, and if not, by ——~ 
upon the remedy. Has the doctrine © “ 
duties of men kept pace _either - ae 
thoughts or our speeches with that 0 hon 
rights of men? As the population Tap nd 
loses its distinctive race character, woe 
safely continue to count upon the chara " 
or tradition of race? Can a vast ignora 
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as it becomes more and a a 

i ‘ts actual power, be expec 0 
poet and z curb itself? Is our 
B  nmon-school system, excellent as it is, 
shown by the experience of a century, to be 
quite competent of itself to overcome that 
ignorance, and to produce that kind of in- 
telligent population which our form of gov- 
ernment presupposes t s These are questions 
which KEARNEY and his harangues suggest. 
And our good sense will be shown by care- 
fully and patiently considering them, and 
by reflecting that wise rulers, whenever 
they heard a complaint, have always in- 
quired sharply into the reason. A seed, 
says the Oriental proverb, may be blown, 
but a tree can not be overthrown. 


majority, 





THE RESULTS OF “PATRONAGE.” 


Mr. JouN Jay, chairman of the late com- 
mission for investigating “the present sys- 
tem” of conducting business at the New 
York Custom-house, and not, as Secretary 
SHERMAN expressly said in his instructions, 
“to examine into the conduct of the pres- 
ent officers,” has replied briefly to some of 
the remarks of the late Collector, published 
last winter, to which we made some refer- 
ence at the time. The late Collector evi- 
dently supposed that great injustice had 
been done to his administration, but it is 
plain from Mr. Jay’s paper that the conclu- 
sions of the commission reflected upon the 
ofticers through an evil system, so to speak, 
and not directly. We mean that under a 
system of appointment by patronage—that 
is to say, of filling the customs places with 
persons selected for political and personal 
reasons—the abuses specified by the com- 
mission are only logical and legitimate. 
For instance, we knew a New York Col- 
lector who turned out an officer whom he 
acknowledged to be faithful and efficient, 
because he took no part in the management 
of political meetings in his neighborhood. 
According to the received system, that was 
a most natural and proper proceeding. If 
a clerk in the Custom-house will not man- 
age our caucus for us, who will? Who 
ought to, if not he? etc., ete. 

Under this system, which has long been 
the supreme law at the Custom-house, im- 
proper appointments are inevitable, and 
consequent losses of “the people’s money.” 
In illustration of this system, the commis- 
sion quoted the late Collector as saying, in 
regard to appointments, “If among the ten 
thousand applications I find it possible to 
comply with such a request, I make the ap- 
pointment, and the persons for whom it is 
made bear their proportion of responsibility for 
the character of the force.” A more grotesque 
view of facts which are familiar to every 
man “in politics” could hardly be imagined. 
How and by what authority is the responsi- 
bility of a sworn officer of the government 
divided with Mr. A or Mr. B? The law 
gives to the Collector, and to the Collector 
alone, the authority to nominate minor of- 
ficers for appointment. He may, of course, 
under the law, inform himself as he chooses 
of the fitness of any person for any place. 
But he alone has the responsibility of nom- 
ination, and if he makes the desire of any 
other man the reason for believing an appli- 
cant to be fit, he does so wholly at his own 
tisk. The late Collector admits that under 
such a system unfit men may be appointed, 
“but,” he adds, “ they are soon eliminated.” 
Yet the commission quote the testimony of 
the chief clerk of a division that he had 
complained of two clerks, and that they had 
been thereupon removed to another depart- 
ment with an increase of pay. The coneln- 
sion is that not only were the complaints 
unjust, but that the two clerks of whom the 
chief complained were the two especially 
meritorious clerks in his division. This is 
certainly remarkable, and exposes the chief 
clerk to a suspicion of personal malevolence 
Which should have led to his removal—a 
point upon which nothing is said. Is it 
not, however, evident, under a system of 
4ppointment based upon political influence, 
that commanding influence in any individ- 
nal case may be most detrimental to the 
efliciency as well as to the morality of the 
Service? 

ihe answer is contained in a statement 
°f ex-Surveyor SHARPE. There was & per- 
son, known to him, who had been “three 
times dropped from the service for cause,” 
a who was for a fourth time pressed, in 

*rviews and by letter, for re-appoint- 
ment by a high official who knew that the 
one was a thief. This man had been at 
ee twice appointed after his offenses were 
ae n, and undoubtedly by political influ- 
oe His fourth appointment was sought 
9g the Same influence, and was refused by 
cammin, SHarpe. It is an evil of the very 
that & ind, and not the least part of it is 
ally a Same political influence may logic- 

com eaten the Surveyor with the loss of 
evia 0 place if he does not yield. Twice, 
; wently, somebody had yielded; and this 





the system of recruiting the service from 
patronage is more plainly revealed, it is 
seen to be a scheme in which the interests 
of the service, public economy, and a ready 
remedy of abuses are the last and least con- 
siderations. The facts which Mr. Jay has 
forcibly grouped are an interesting and val- 
uable illustration of the gross and necessary 
abuses of such a system. 





THE NEWS FROM MAINE. 


THE result of the Maine election shows 
how profound is the political disturbance. 
The significant fact is that the Democrat- 
ic vote very generally combined with the 
Greenback vote, which indicates that a gen- 
eral alliance between them may be antici- 
pated. Not only has the Greenback vote 
injured the Democratic party more than the 
Republican, but it has in great part ab- 
sorbed it in many parts of the State. This 
was a probability which was universally 
understood, and the Republican Convention 
showed its good sense in refusing to dicker 
with “the tempter.” If it had done so, it 
would have lost honor as well as victory. 
But as it is, the party is really stronger in 
moral nerve than before. The lesson for 
New York is plain enough. If any body 
had doubted, before the event in Maine, 
whether the New York Convention should 
pronounce in the strongest way for a cur- 
rency redeemable in coin of unvarying val- 
ue, he can doubt no longer. The Republic- 
an party may be beaten, but it must not be 
disgraced 





THE NEW YORK REPUBLICAN 
CONVENTION. 


AFTER the vociferous demands of “har- 
mony” in the New York Republican Con- 
vention which is about to meet, it is a little 
droll to find that the recipe for harmony is 
supposed to be the avoidance of any al- 
lusion to the national Administration for 
which the party is responsible. It is easy 
to see that this kind of silence might “ har- 
monize” those who in the last Convention 
insulted the Administration, but how is it 
to harmonize its friends? If the difference 
that was manifested last year was merely 
personal or factious on either side, it is to be 
hoped, certainly, that it will not re-appear. 
If, however, it was a real difference, involv- 
ing the welfare and success of the party, it 
will naturally re-appear, unless it has ceased 
to exist, or is not represented. We observe 
a disposition to assume that the “CowDIN 
conference” pledged the friends of the Ad- 
ministration to a specific course in the Con- 
vention. But not only did the conference 
not do this, but it could not do it. Its 
words were: “Those present do not profess 
to speak for any others than themselves,” 
and it made use of these words because it 
was merely a meeting of some thirty gen- 
tiemen, upon the summons of one or two, to 
confer upon the political situation. They 
could bind no person or persons but them- 
selves, nor did they attempt to do so. They 
professed, indeed, to desire party harmony 
as a condition of success at the election; 
but the very condition of harmony which 
they mentioned was “ wisely and temperate- 
ly to consider all differences of opinion in 
the party, and to adopt such resolutions and 
measures as will rally its entire vote.” This 
is not an agreement to hold tongues, but to 
let them wag, “wisely” indeed and “tem- 
perately,” which is a condition that all self- 
respecting Republicans will doubtless ob- 
serve. 

There is another amusing assumption that 
we have remarked. It is that if the friends 
of Mr. CONKLING refrain from pressing a reso- 
lution of compliment to him, the friends of 
the Administration must equally refrain from 
urging a complimentary resolution on their 
side. Does this mean that Mr. CONKLING 
is the enemy of the Administration? And 
if he be so, how does it concern the Repub- 
lican Convention of New York? Is that 
Convention to refrain from speaking of its 
own Administration because a candidate for 
the Senatorship does not like the Adminis- 
tration? Senator CoNKLING’s letter to the 
CoRNELL conference desired that personali- 
ties should be avoided. Could there be any 
thing more grossly and offensively personal 
than party silence about party administra- 
tion to please one person in the party? Is 
it answered that that one person really rep- 
resents the party in the State? Then the 
party in the State is hostile to the Admin- 
istration, and the Convention can have no 
more important duty than te make that fact 
known. Is it said that the Administration 
is of no importance, and that the only real- 
ly important point is Republican principles ? 
Very well; then the voters will look to the 
Convention to know whether the Adminis- 





reference to the Administration? So they 
may ; but after the proceedings of last year, 
and under the practices of party Conven- 
tions, not without a virtual censure of the 
Administration. 

We repeat, therefore, that if the differ- 
ence of last year was merely personal and 
factious, it ought to be forgotten by com- 
mon consent. But if it was real, we do not 
see how it can be kept out of the Conven- 
tion this year, unless the minority of last 
year should be entirely unrepresented. 





PERSONAL. 


GrorGE Moray, who died at Streatham, Eng- 
land, a few days since, lacked only a few weeks of 
being one hundred and eight years old. His fa- 
ther, a Welshman, lived to be ninety-eight. In 
1795, as the books of his house in Longacre testi- 
fy, Mr. MorGan went to London and established 
himself as a coach-builder—a business which he 
continued for eighty-three years. But MorGan 
was a child compared with Osman Bry, who lives 
in Albania, and who, the Austrian consul de- 
clares, is hale and hearty despite the weight of 
his one hundred and forty-eight years. When 
NAPOLEON landed in Egypt, Senin, then a pa- 
triarch of seventy, fought against him at the 
head of a troop of horse. 

—One of the conspicuous sub-officers of the 
United States Senate is Captain Bassett, who 
for many years has been assistant door-keeper 
of that body. It is his desire to remain two 
years longer, that he may be able to have a 
neat title for a book he is writing about mem- 
orable men and scenes in the Senate. ‘ Remi- 
niscences of Half a Century’’ he thinks would 
sound better than “‘ Experiences of Forty-eight 
Years.”” The captain was appointed a page in 
the Senate, in 1531, through the influence of 
DanieL WessTeR. Previous to that time there 
was Only one page in the Senate, and he devoted 
himself too exclusively to the side of the cham- 
ber on which Mr. Benton sat. Mr. WessTeR 
wanted a page too, and he insisted on Mr. Bas- 
SETT’S appointment. 

—Mr. Gzorce Parsons Laturop has become 
the editor of the Boston Courier, and his accom- 
plishments and ae experience will give it a 
very high character. The Courier is not a polit- 
ical journal, but public affairs will be treated in 
their more important aspects from the inde- 
pendent point of view. The more such papers, 
the better, in a country of partisan journals. 
Party spirit needs no inflaming, but constant 
criticism and restraint. Mr. LarHrop’s tastes 
and talent and tact will find an admirable sphere 
in the conduct of a paper devoted to the higher 
intellectual and social entertainment. 

—Mr. Samvusgt R. Crocker, who in 1870 found- 
ed the Literary World, died in Boston on the 22d 
of co pm at the age of forty-one years. His 
life had been one of great literary activity. Upon 
graduation from Bowdoin, he went to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and became one of the edit- 
ors of the Standard, remaining there till 1858. 
After nine months’ service in the war he re- 
moved to Boston, and in 1865 became a clerk for 
Messrs. TICKNOR & Fietps. From 1866 to 1870 
he was managing editor of the Commercial Bul- 
letin. In June, 1870, he issued the first number 
of the Literary World. In 1874 he took a posi- 
tion in the publishing house of LirrLz, Brown, 
&Co. For over eleven years he was correspond- 
ent of the Sacramento Daily Union, and he served 
the Springtield Republican and other papers in 
the same capacity. He also transiated Fiaurer’s 
To-morrow of Death, FLAMMARION’S Stories of In- 
Jinity, ‘George Sand’s”’ Y Sister Jeannie, and 
several works of a lighter character, and he was 
the compiler of the very elaborate index to the 
new Centennial edition of Bancrort’s History 
of the United States. 

—A friend whose guest Bishop SELwyn (late 
Bishop of Lichfield, and for twenty-seven years 
Bishop of New Zealand) often was in that isl- 
and, writes of him: ‘‘ Whenever he staid in a 
settler’s house his great desire seemed to be to 
give notrouble. He would insist on carrying his 
own travelling bags, would always tidy his room 
and make his own bed, and eaten coger A wash 
his own clothes. This was done with the knowl- 
edge that in New Zealand servants are scarce, 
and that the ladies of the household do man 
things for themselves and their families whic 
ladies are not accustomed to do in England. 
He also refused to take wine when he was a set- 
tler’s guest, not on grounds of total abstinence, 
but because he knew that in out stations wine 
was expensive. His own hospitality was pro- 
fuse but simple; indeed, he kept open house. 
Every one who came to Auckland was wel- 
comed, and knew that formal invitation was not 
needed. ‘I give good advice, but bad dinners,’ 
he used to say; the ‘ badness’ being only a syn- 
onym for wholesome roast and boiled.’’ 

—The recent death of Horace H. Dar will re- 
call to old New Yorkers the long contest waged 
in the courts between him and Goopyzgak in ref- 
erence to their rights in the great India rubber 
patents. Mr. Day expended over $500,000 in 
defending what he believed to be his rights, but 
he was defeated. Among the counsel in the case 
were DanieEL WessTer and James T. Brapy. 
During the controversy Mr. Brapy was asked 
by one of the lawyers in court how long the 
cause would take, and received, writtcn upon a 
slip, this witty reply: 

“Not for a Good year and a Day 

Can other causes pass this way.” 

—Grorce Aucustus SaLa quotes the man 
who imagined mors omnibus was Latin for a 
hearse ; but an equally good story, and of a cog- 
nate kind, is that of the man who translated J?re 
la Chaise into “ the governor’s four-wheeler.”’ 
—Dr. JoserH Krpp is not a medical goat by 
any means, judging by his charges. He is a ho- 
mcopathic practitioner, who was summoned 
from London to Berlin to attend Lord Bgacons- 
FIELD, and charged one hundred guineas a day 
for the period of his absence from his patients. 
His practice is said to be worth more than that, 
which, as a steady thing, is not bad to take. 
—There died on August 22, near Cromer, Eng- 
land, Mrs. MoRTIMER, at the age of seventy-six. 
The name of this lady is scarcely known in the 
world of literature, yet her works have had per- 
haps a larger circulation than those of any other 
modern writer. Her books were all published 





tration represents Republican principles. 





‘8 & specimen of the whole system. The 





Is it said that they can be stated without 


anonymously as “‘by the author of ‘The Peep 
of Day.’’’ Besides the ten volumes of ‘‘ The 


Peep of Day Series,” which are all concerned 
with elementary religious teaching, she also 
wrote a considerable number of secular books 
for nursery instruction, among which may be 
mentioned ais without Tears, in two parts, 
Near Home,and Far Off, in two parts. In evi- 
dence of the oo of these books, it may 
be stated that of the original Jeep of Day more 
than 500,000 copies have been issued, and of 
Reading without Tears 80,000. It ix hardly too 
much to say that the majority of the present 
eneration have received their first tincture of 
earning from Mrs. Mortimer, whose simple 
style and genial manner have made her the de- 
served favorite of mothers and governesses. 

—Victor Huo wrote thus to the assemblage 
at the dedication of the monument to Lamar- 
TINE at Macon, France: ‘I join in the honors 
rendered to Lamartine. I admire the grand 
poet; I honor the great orator. I see him al- 
ways such as France saw him—admirable in the 
book, superb in the tribune. I salute the great 
shadow.’ 

—In the latest issue of the London World the 
“Celebrity at Home” is ALEXANDRE Dumas as 
he appears at his spacious residence in Paris: 
“Like most Frenchmen, he gets his day’s task 
done in the morning, in order to have his even- 
ings free for society. His methods of diversion 
have sometimes been extraordinary. When the 
Chinese knife-throwers came to Paris some years 
ago, he used occasionally to imitate their per- 
formance as a sort of private exercise in gym- 
nastics for the relief of body and mind. He ac- 
quired such facility that he had some difficulty 
in dissuading Madame Dumas from becoming his 
target. ‘ George Sand’ heard of his skill; and as 
if to show that in this, as in other things, she was 
not to be beaten by a man, she was soon at work 
with the knives day by day with a milliner’s 
dummy for a mark, and with a success propor- 
tioned to her exertions. The favorite relaxation 
of his maturer years is the tidying up of his own 
room. When his ideas are not so clear as he 
could wish, off goes his coat, and for a day or 
two he combines the functions of Molly and a 
furniture porter in his own person, until, as the 
trainers might say, he feels himself fit for dramat- 
ic a ny once more. His father was not 
without his misgivings in regard to this passion 
for order, this power of occasional attention to 
material details. ‘He will never succeed in lit- 
erature,’ he murmured; ‘he has twelve pair of 
boots—all in line.’ The son, for his part, knew 
how to reply, and some of the brightest speci- 
mens of the current coin of Parisian wit were 
minted by his brain in friendly contests pro- 
voked by his sire’s complaints. In these their 
relationship seemed to be reversed: the elder 
man figured as the mauvais sujet, the younger as 
the monitor and guide. ‘My father is a big 
baby that I had when I was a very little one,’ 
ALEXANDRE used to say.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





Tur Maine State election took place September 9. 
There was no choice by the people for Governor; the 
Republicans elected three Congressmen—Reed, Frye 
and Lindsey; while Powers and Hale were defeat 
by Ladd and Murch, Democratic-Greenback candi- 
dates. The election of Governor will be made by the 
Legislature. 

he New Hampshire Republican State Convention, 
September 10, nominated General Natt Head for Gov- 
ernor, and adopted a platform with a very etrong hard- 
money _. 

The Massachusetts Greenback {tate Convention, 
ag 11, nominated General Butler for Governor, 

retary Sherman, September 7, issued the follow- 
ing order to Treasurer Gilfillan, directing him to ex- 
change standard silver dollars for United States notes: 
“Treasury Derantuenr, September 7, 1878. 
“ Hon. James Gilfillan, Treasurer United States: 

“On and after the 16th day of this month you are 
authorized, at the Treasury in Washington, and at the 
several Sub-Treasuries in the United States, to ex- 
change standard silver dollars for United States notes, 
Very respectfully, Joun Sureman, Secretary.” 

Sunday, September 8, General Miles had a battle 
with the Bannocks on Soda Butte Creek, near Clark's 
Forks. Thirteen Indians were killed, and the rest of 
the party, thirty-seven in all, were captared. General 
Miles’s loss was Captain Andrew 8S. Bennett, killed, 
and one soldier mortally wounded. General Miles's 
force numbered twenty-one soldiers and a few scouts. 

The yellow fever continues to rage in New Orleans, 
Memphis, and other Southwestern cities. Up to Sep- 
tember 18 there was no abatement in the death rate. 
The condition of affairs in Memphis was most terrible. 
The wealthy had fled from the city, leaving the poor 
to shift for themselves. Provision stores were closed, 
and were broken o by starving people to obtain 
supplies. A special dispatch from that city to the 
New York Times says: “‘ Persons taken sick on the 
streets crawl into unoccupied tenements, and their 
corpses are afterward discovered by the smell of their 
decomposing flesh. Many are found dead in the pub- 
lic parks or under the fences. Corpses accumulate 
for want of adequate burial force, and trenches are 
then dug, in which great rows of coffins are deposited 
side by side, and one row on the top of another. The 
peculiar smell of the great pest-howse, which the city 
now is, can be detected at a distance of three miles.” 








FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tar Eastern Question: The Austrians still meet 
with determined resistance in Bosnia. There are 36,000 
insurgents, with forty cannon, in Old Bosnia, and the 
have an advance guard 6000 strong between Gracani- 
ca and Han Karenovac. They have fortified Belina, 
Zwornik, Tuzla, and Tolny. fter the defeat of the 
Austrians at Bihacz, where they iost twenty officers 
and 700 men killed and wounded, the insurgents in- 
vaded Austrian territory at Leskovatz, but were driven 
back. The Turkish troops and Albanians in the neigh- 
borhood of Mitrovitza and Novi Bazar are rapidly send- 
ing re-enforcements, which are said to include a large 
force of artillery, to operate against General Szapary. 
The London Times Constantinople correspondent hears 
from a trust~vorthy source that the Russians at Kus- 
tendje, on the Black Sea, are again arming the bat- 
teries which they dismantled a month ago, and that 
the orders for the departure of Russian troops have 
been coun 
Mehemet Ali Pasha, who was sent by the Porte to 
restore order in Albania, was assassinated at Jakova 
early in September. He was accused of intending to 
hand Albania over to Servia, and, with his escort, was 
attacked by the excited inhabitants. Twenty of his es- 
cort were killed, and Mehemet Ali, attempting to es- 

by flight, was overtaken and killed. 

x frk htful colliery explosion occurred, September 
11, at Abercarne, near Newport, in Monmouthshire, 
England. There were 352 men in the mine at the time, 
of whom only eighty were taken out alive. : 

It is reported that 100 stadents suspected of Nihilism 
have been arrested and expelled from the universities 
of St. Petersburg and Kief. ; 

It is reported at Tiflis that the object of the Russian 
mission to Cabul is believed to be to obtain the Ameer’s 





consent to the extension to Herat of the projected 
railway running from Tiflis through Persia. 
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By MRS. FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
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CHAPTER XX1. 


sor Sanpro was saved from taking much 
trouble about the search after Don Vittorio. Ae- 
cident—the chance meeting In a café of Tivoli 
with the very fattore who had been robbed by the 
prizands—brought to his knowledge that Don 
Vittorio was staying at Olevano with a roistering 
party of young men ; among them, two with whom 
my master had some acquaintance. | These were 
a Belgian of noble family, and a Sicilian of no 
family at all. Signor Sandro’s account of them 
was not favorable. He described the Sicilian as 
heing a clever, unprincipled, dissolute young man. 
“ Although,” said my master, regretfully, “ the 
rascal has a fine sense of color, and has done 
come clever genre pictures after the fashion of 
Fortuny and the Spaniards.” 

“And is the Belgian an artist too?” I asked; 
whereupon Signor Sandro first drew down his 
bushy eyebrows and peered at me from beneath 
u, and then raised them and opened his eyes 


SI 


thet 





with a wide stare, as he answered, “ An artist! I 
believe his noble family allow him five thousand 
franes a month, and he paints pictures.” 
hich oracular response was all he deigned 
to make on the subject. 
._ He wrote, however, immediately to the Princess, 
informing her where her son was. And he told 
me th ut he had advised her to let him alone to 
—— off his mood of sullen defiance without in- 
jcrforence, B. He is in devilish bad company 
mys said Signor Sandro. “ Drinking and gam- 
ue and evil speaking will be their chief occu- 
tag But I believe there’s no species of wick- 
aa + which Don Vittorio Corleoni couldn’t 
len ng lessons; so anyway he'll be no 
: © than before.” 
-. ee ierford afterward said to me privately that 
tétenn Vittorio had plunged into a week 
fortable t ery by way of exorcising any uncom- 
be h a . loughts of the drowned girl which might 
"ey that him. For my own part I did not be- 
dae a Jon Vittorio was haunted by compunc- 
his eold ae I had a profound conviction of 
ssiftlm 2 cruel selfishness, Sometimes I felt 
— self were wicked for realizing his wick- 
ree Big vividly. Altogether the subject was 
may or he me shudder ; and as I could serve 
thoushre  -y dwelling on it, I put it out of my 


___SétS as much ag possible. Neither Mr, Ruth- 
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erford nor I had told Signor Sandro of the dread- 
ful scene on the Paseggiata di Ripetta. It re- 
mained a secret between Rutherford and myself 
—at least so far as our own immediate little cir- 
cle was concerned. 

I had an unspeakable sense of comfort and 
sustainment in the Englishman’s counsel and 
sympathy at this time. And the trust with which 
I relied on his good feeling and good sense in- 
creased with every hour of our acquaintance. 
Now I had never in my life before felt it other- 
wise than irksome to be brought into confidential 
relations with persons whom I did not love. In- 
timacy and familiarity without affection I was 
constitutionally averse from. And yet the daily 
intimate and familiar intercourse with Ruther- 
ford was very pleasant to me. “ Decidedly,” said 
I to myself, “I must love him; for unless I did 
I should detest the sight of him.” 

No doubt this was a singular way for a young 
woman to reason about her first love. But I 
state the case as it was. I had been too much 
occupied with other things since I entered my 
teens to have gained the kind of experience in 
affairs of the heart which some girls appear to 
acquire instinctively, just as they know what 
sort of bonnet is the fashion at any given time, 
without any ostensible teaching on the subject. 
And then, to be sure, the unexpectedness of Mr. 





I laughed as I said it, but I was conscious of 
looking red and foolish. 

“ Oh, he is such a good fellow, Catherine! And 
so fond of you! I really believe he loves and 
admires you as much as even I think you ought 
to be loved and admired. He confessed as much 
tome. But I had found it out long ago.” 

“ Really !” 

“ Really.” 

“ And suppose I say I don’t know who it is you 
are talking about ?” murmured I, bending over 
the flowers in the brown pitcher. 

“TI can’t suppose that, because you couldn't 
say a falsehood. Ah, yes, I found out that Mr. 
Rutherford was over head and ears in love with 
you, Catherine, long before he confided in me. 
And I was in hopes—I thought—I had made up 
my mind that he would tell you so that day when 
you two went to the ravine together. And he 
lost the chance, after all. How stupid of him! 
I declare that— Why, Catherine! Turn your 
face round this way. No; alittle more. Let me 
have a good look at you. He has told you! And 
what did you say? Oh, Catty dear, you said you 
would have him, didn’t you ?” 

“No. I—said neither ‘Yes’ nor‘ No.’ I—he 
promised to wait a week for my answer.” 

“But why didn’t you say ‘ Yes’ at once, and 
make him sure and happy ?” 








“THERE WERE RUDE WOODEN BENCHES AND TABLES HERE AND THERE, NEARLY ALL OF WHICH WERE CROWDED WITH YOUNG MEN.” 


Rutherford’s wooing had allowed me no opportu- 
nity of gradually developing a tender sentiment. 
There had been no series of shy hopes and flut- 
tering doubts to move my fancy and attract my 
interest. I was asked suddenly one day to love 
a man whom I had never thought of in the light 
of a possible lover. And that, I presume, is a 
rare case. Few women are wholly taken by sur- 
prise in these matters. 

On. the evening before our excursion Lucy and 
I were in the sitting-room. It was nearly seven 
o’clock, and at that hour Signor Sandro and Mr. 
Rutherford were coming to drink tea with us, and 
make the final arrangements for our start in the 
morning. I was putting a few flowers—the un- 
tended product of our tangled garden, but sweet 
and fresh—into the brown earthenware pitcher 
for the adornment of the tea table, when Lucy 
suddenly said, “ Do you know what became of the 
water-color sketch you made of Mr. Rutherford’s 
basket of wild flowers ?” 

“ By-the-bye—no.” 

“ Ido.” 

“Have you got it ?” 

“No. Some one carried it off with my leave. 
Some one who thought that bit of your handiwork 
@ precious treasure.” 

“Dear me! I wish more folks would think 
my handiwork a precious treasure. Hitherto 
public appreciation of it has not risen beyond 








thirty pounds for a good-sized canvas.” 





“Lucy, Lucy, how could I? It was so sudden, 
so unexpected.” 

“Unexpected? Why, Catty, what on earth did 
you think the man was dangling about in Tivoli 
for all this time ?” asked Lucy, innocently. 

There was no answering this question, so I 
had to be silent, and to feel my cheeks growing 
redder and redder. 

“ And besides—don’t be angry—but I’m sure 
you're a wee bit in love with Reuben Rutherford 
yourself,” 

" “Am I, do you think 9” said I; and I said it 
so earnestly that Lucy burst out laughing. 

“Are you? Don’t you know you are, Catty ?” 

“No; that’s just it. And I want to be sure, 
because the truth—the very inmost truth—is due 
to him.” 

Lucy laughed again, but there were some tears 
on her eyelashes, which she wiped away smiling 
ly. “Well, look here, Catherine— Goodness, 
how wonderful it seems for me to be giving you 
advice! But just ask yourself this question: 
suppose any other man you ever knew had told 
you that he loved you, and wished to make you 
his wife, how would you endure to be daily and 
hourly in that man’s company, living in the 
greatest intimacy, and seeing his love for you 
shown at every moment in some way or other, 
not the less plainly because not spoken in 
words? How would you—proud, shy you—like 

that, Catty? If you don’t know, J do, that the 
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poor man would be frozen alive. I ut you haven't 
shown any disposition to freeze Mr. Rutherford, 
Catty.” 

This consideration was so completely in har- 
mony with the thoughts which had passed through 
my own mind on the subject that I could not for- 
bear smiling. But I merely answered that we 
had best say no more about the matter for the 
present, but wait, and let the hours bring silent 
counsel, as it is their beneficent wont to do, if we 
will but possess our souls in patience. Lucy first 
made a little pouting grimace at this, and then 
kissed me, and said, “ Well, only this one word, 
Catty : I know John would be pleased. He’s just 
the sort of man after John’s heart.” John was 
our brother, 

Then our guests came in, and we had tea, and 
were very cheerful, talking about to-morrow’s ex- 
cursion. This was to be the order of it: We 
were to start at four o’clock in the morning in a 
carriage, and drive to a place called San Polo de’ 
Cavaliére. There we were to mount ponies and 
ride to the summit of Mount Gennaro, and down 
to Licenza, at which latter place the carriage was 
to meet us again, and after having visited the site 
of Horace’s Sabine farm, close at hand, we were 
to drive back to Tivoli,and be at home before 
sunset. At first it had been intended that Lucy 
should leave the carriage at San Polo and ride up 


the mountain with us, but on inquiry as to time 
and distance we found that this would be too fa- 
tiguing for her; and it was settled that she and 
Monica should remain with the carriage, drive 
leisurely to Licenza, where Lucy could rest in the 
house of Monica’s aunt, and Signor Sandro, Ruth 
erford, and I were to rejoin her there, and get 
some refreshment after our scramble on foot and 
on horseback. We were sitting quietly in the 
twilight, Signor Sandro smoking, Lucy and Ruth- 
erford chatting in low tones about his Cumber- 
land home, and the rugged, picturesque Border 
country, and I sometimes striking a stray chord 
on the mandolin as a kind of accompaniment to 
a lazy sort of reverie I had fallen into—through 
which, however, I was conscious of all that my 
sister and Rutherford were saying—when, after 
one peremptory tap, the door was opened, and 
there stood Monica, her pale faee glimmering 
white and ghostly out of her black locks in the 
waning light. 

“T have to speak with you,” said she, abrupt- 
ly, in her coarse voice. 
“ “To me, Monica? Well, come in, and make 
your salutation properly. You must not forget 
your manners, you know.” 
” Inever allowed my young savage to take her 
own wild way unchecked; and I had acquired 
such influence over her that she seldom rebelled 
against the curb, Now, apparently from the 
force of habit, she dropped a rough courtesy, and 
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muttered “ Buona scea.” But immediately after- 
ward she repeated, vehemently, “I have to speak 
with you.” Then, as I beckoned her to advance, 
she said, ‘No; to you, only to you—not the oth- 


ers.” 


“ What, may not even I hear, Monica ?” asked 
Luey, smiling. “I think that’s unkind.” 
“No, no; not you,” exclaimed the girl, sudden- 


ly shrinking away from Lucy’s outstretched hand. 
“T want the S’ora Caterina.” 

Something in Monica’s face and voice moved 
me to comply with her request. I went down 
stairs with her to the studio, and there the first 
words she uttered made me rejoice that I had 
done as she wished. 

“You told me not to mention the accursed 


one’s name before fer,” said she, pointing upward 
to the ceiling to indicate Lucy, who had remained 
in the sitting-room above. 


“Do you mean the Corleoni? No, no. You 
have done well to remember my injunction. What 
has happened ?” 

“La Rosina has drowned herself in the river 
at Rome.” 

“La Rosina ?” 

“Yes; the handsome girl that that demon stole 
away from my brother. But she was a fool. I 
would have stuck a knife into his black heart 
first, even if I had gone down under the water 
the next minute.” 

“Hush, hush, Monica! 
wildly.” 

“ Ay, you and the Signorina Lucia say that it’s 
wicked to take vengeance. But don’t the saints 
take vengeance if you offend ‘em? Yes, that 
do they—-and for such little things! Why, a 
young woman I knew down in the Maremma 
only just said to her sister, who wanted to be a 
nun of, Santa Chiara, that it was just laziness, 
and that praying all the year came easier than 
spinning in the winter and reaping in the sum- 
mer——and what did Santa Chiara do? Only ten 
days afterward the young woman’s baby fell sick, 
and nobody could tell what was the matter with 
it, and it pined and pined, ard wasted and wasted, 
till it was as light to lift as 2 blessed palm branch 
of last year—and then it died. And that was 
Santa Chiara’s vengeance! Padre Bossi said so. 
Ay, the saints are quick enough to take venge- 
ance for themselves. And if they won’t take it 
for us, we must do our own work.” 

The girl’s face was livid and contorted with 
fury, and her eyes were red and swollen. She 
had been crying. But Monica’s tears—I had 
once or twice seen her weep—did not fall like a 


You must not talk so 


soft dew, but rather like a scalding rain. I tried 
to calm her excitement, and to raise in her dark 
mind some images of tender sorrow in connection 


with the unfortunate young woman whom she 
called La Rosina. Presently Monica took hold 
of my hand and kissed it in a quick, passionate 
way. “Yes,” she said, “you’ve been good to me, 
and you’re sorry for La Rosina. That’s why I 
wanted to tell you about her. Because, then, if 
you should hear—if any thing happens—you will 
understand why.” 

“What do you mean, Monica? What is like- 
ly to happen ?” 

“Who knows?” she answered, gloomily. Then, 
after a second’s silence, shaking her head and 
shoulders as a dog shakes off water, she exclaim- 
ed: “ Basta! Chi muore giace, e chi vive si di pace. 
| Who dies, lies still, and who lives, takes comfort. ] 
Signorina, you won't tell the others ? You won’t 
say any thing to them?” And on receiving my 
assurance to that effect, she seemed to cast off her 
volcanic mood of fire and darkness, and to give 
herself to buoyant anticipations of to-morrow’s 
excursion with the unreflecting mobility of a 
baby. 

‘**Moniva,” said I, struck by a sudden thought 
just as I was about to leave the studio, “ where 
is your brother ?” 

‘Sh! ’sh!” she exclaimed, with her finger on 
her lips, and her eyes glancing suspiciously in all 
directions. ‘Don’t speak of him. He’s gone. 
Gone far enough away—gone back to the Abruz- 
aa? . 

“Was he here—in Tivoli, or close to it—last 
Thursday ¥” 

“No,no; not he! He was far enough away, 
I tell you. Beyond those big mountains,” she 
answered instantly, looking straight at me with 
her great flashing eyes. 

“Are you speaking the truth, Monica ?” 

“May the blessed Madonna strike me with 
palsy if—” 

“That will do, Monica. I have told you that 
I don’t allow those imprecations in my pres- 


” 
ence, 


I was by no means persuaded that she was not 
lying, but I knew by experience that to press her 
further at that time would but have brought forth 
a string of oaths and protestations, whose vehe- 
mence would probably be in an inverse ratio to 
their veracity. 

cuban 





CHAPTER XXII. 

Misty darkness brooded over the scene when 
we left Tivoli next morning. <A few stars still 
twinkled in a blue-black sky, and the air was 
cold and damp. As we jingled along the soli- 
tary road, some huge fragments of Roman aque- 
duct glimmered through the gloom. Then the 
gray tint of the crumbling rocks began to distin- 
guish itself fron. the darker shadow of the shrubs 
which straggled over them. The infinite, chill 
sadness of the coming dawn spread slowly over 
the drowsy world, and struck us mortals silent, 
as the new unknown day crept nearer, bearing 
hidden destinies. 

When we reached San Polo—a miserable vil- 
lage on a lower spur of the Sabine range—it was 
still murky, and the place was muffled in a mount- 
ain mist. While the carriage-horses were rest- 
ing, and the saddle-ponies were being got ready, 
we entered, by our driver’s advice, a sort of tav- 
ern, where he told us we could get some hot coffee. 
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The cavernous room we stumbled into across a 
miry lane reminded me of a mouse-hole in a 
massive wall, for it was pierced, as it were, in the 
basement story of a half-ruinous medieval tower 
and castle. There were rude wooden benches and 
tables here and there, nearly all of which were 
crowded with young men, smoking, lounging, 
talking, and drinking. One or two miserable oil- 
lamps faintly illumined the various groups, and 
at the farther end of the stone-flagged room a 
glowing mass of wood embers on an open hearth 
cast a red glare upon a little space, and made the 
neighboring darkness darker. The young men 
were conscripts—so the landlord told us, who 
brought some hot coffee (very weak, but mysteri- 
ously black) upon a brasstray. They were on their 
way down to Rome to be passed through the mil- 
itary machine which grinds peasants into soldiers. 
Very good raw material they seemed to me for 
the purpose—strong, deep-chested, with white 
teeth gleaming in vivid contrast with their bronzed 
skins, and dark, bright eyes, and an air of melan- 
choly patience like the patience of an ox, but 
with suggestions of a smouldering fire beneath it, 
which the ox has not. And in all their gestures 
and attitudes one quality was conspicuous—grace ; 
a masculine unconscious grace which had some- 
thing of the grandeur of primeval Nature in it. 
The material accessories of the scene were of far 
more squalid coarseness than any with which 
Teniers has surrounded his boozing boors; the 
figures which peopled it were, compared with 
those same boors, Hyperion to a satyr. Signor 
Sandro and I feasted our painter’s eyes upon 
them. Lucy sat wrapped in her shawl, a little 
shrinking from observation, and stretching out 
her feet toward the glow of the hearth. Ruther- 
ford had gone out to see to the saddling of our 
ponies, and I thought Monica had accompanied 
him; but suddenly I caught sight of her head 
bent down in earnest conversation with a man 
who was muffled in one of the huge cloaks called 
ene which enveloped him from head to foot. 

e collar of it was drawn up above his ears, and 
he wore a peaked hat with a broad, overshadow- 
ing brim, so that he was effectually shielded from 
recognition by prying eyes, if he wished to avoid 
such ; and it struck me that he did wish it. But 
this impression was derived from a fleeti ae 
—almost momentary ; for no sooner ascer- 
tained that the person with whom he was talking 
was Monica, than the latter rose and elbowed her 
way toward me through the throng of men with 
her usual nonchalance, and the man shrank back 
and seemed to melt into the shadow. I did not 
see him again. In answer to my question, Moni- 
ca said, carelessly, that the man, seeing foreign- 
ers, was curious to know who we were, and what 
brought us thither. “ And,” said she, with a look 
of the quick cunning which sometimes flashed 
across and v ized her statuesque face, “I 
took care to tell him that you were all artists. 
Artists are always poor, you know, and nobody 
wants to rob them. I don’t believe there’s any 
danger up in these hills even if you were as rich 
as the Pope. But whoknows? There’snoharm 
in being on the safe side.” 

We were very glad to exchange the freshness 
of the morning air, even though it was sharp and 
keen, for the close, tobacco-laden atmosphere of 
the tavern; and when we went outside we found 
that the dawn was a the mountain-tops, 
and the driving mist was silvered. All was in 
readiness, thanks chiefly to Rutherford’s energy ; 
but now an unexpected delay took place, occa- 
sioned by Monica’s positive refusal to accompany 
Lucy to Licenza in the carriage, and expressed 
determination to remain with me. She could or 
would give no reason for this except that she 
wanted to go up the mountain with the Signorina 
Caterina. In vain we pointed out to her that 
Lucy could not go to Licenza alone, that her 
(Monica’s) aunt would be expecting her, that if 
she were obstinate the excursion must be given 
up and the day wasted. She made no answer to 
half the arguments, scoldings, and coaxings that 
were addressed to her, and to the other half she 
merely replied, with downcast eyes and subdued 
voice: “Oh, I want to go up the mountain with 
the Signorina Caterina.” 

We looked at each other blankly. I was un- 
speakably provoked, but I felt myself to be pow- 
erless. Foreven if [had succeeded by sheer force 
of will in making her get into the carriage, there 
was every probability that she would leave it and 
come after us before it had journeyed many yards 
on its way to Licenza. And, besides, I did not 
like the idea of leaving Lucy alone with her in 
her present intractable mood. All at once Si- 
gnor Sandro settled the difficulty. He would, he 
said, go down to Licenza in the carriage with 
Lucy, and Monica might ride the pony provided 
for him. He had been to the top of the Mons 
Lucretilis in old times, and could well give up 
seeing it again, especially as he foresaw the affair 
would be fatiguing, and better adapted for strong 
young folks than rheumatic old ones. In this 
way, too, both Lucy and I would have a masculine 
escort, and he would be able to see that Lucy was 
properly taken care of, and had a good rest at 
Licenza, and some refreshment out of an ample 
hamper which Rutherford had provided, and which 
was now safely stowed on the box of the carriage. 
“In short,” said Signor Sandro, summing up, “ this 
arrangement will suit every body—except, per- 
haps, Rodolfo,” he added, in a low voice. “ But 
it wouldn’t do to send him to Licenza with Lucia.” 

“It’s exactly the story of the man who had to 
cross the ferry with the fox and the geese!” ex- 
claimed Lucy, laughing, And then with a grave 
face but a playful gleam of the eye she told Ruth- 
erford that she hoped he would endure the bore 
of Catherine’s company with polite patience, and 
that Monica would be the discreetest of chaperons, 

ing the rare and precious quality in that 
character of not understanding a word he said! 
Then I was helped into my saddle, and Monica 
into hers, Rutherford mounted his pony, the guide 
flourished his stick, and we set off to climb the 





heights which rise behind San Polo; while Lucy 
and my master, having with much waving of 
hands witnessed our start, were driven away by 
another road toward the valley. 

Our way led at first along a rugged track—it 
could not be called a road—where there were 
the marks of wheels deeply cut into the soil. 
Then these disappeared. The track dwindled to 
a foot-path which meandered across wild, waste 
land, and over pastures on the shoulder of some 
swelling hill, and past rare patches of maize, or 
millet, or oats, and through a jagged gully which 
was in the autumn and winter the bed of a raging 
torrent. Now it was dry and bleached beneath 
the sun which shone bright and strong above our 
heads. Its rocky sides were fringed with bush 
and brier which were putting forth delicate green 
leaflets in the early southern spring. From the 
steep, slippery gully, over whose loose rolling 
stones our horses’ hoofs stumbled and toiled 
with difficulty, we emerged on to a wide space 
of green turf. In winter this was a treacherous 
bog; in summer a pasture for many scores of 
grazing beasts. Now it was bright with vivid 
verdure, and enamelled with countless delicate 
lilac cups of the spring crocus. Our guide fol- 
lowed the only firm track across the quaking 
turf. He led Monica’s pony by the bridle, I 
came next—my a little beast following 
step by step in the hoof-marks of his predecessor 
—and Rutherford brought up the rear. In this 
order we crossed the bog, and climbed again on 
the further side of it. Our way grew so steep 
and so slippery that the ponies could not keep 
their footing on the short dry herbage. We dis- 
mounted, therefore, and made the last portion of 
the ascent to the summit of Monte Gennaro on 
foot. Arrived there, the guide and Monica threw 
themselves down to rest, while Rutherford and I 
stood gazing at the wonderful scene before us. 

In one sense the view was a disappointment, 
for the whole of the lower landscape was shroud- 
ed in a billowy sea of mist, on which we looked 
down from the purer air of the mountain. But 
oe rolling waves of this cloud-ocean—the 

ects of sunlight gilding the gray, the loomi 
shapes of Monticelli and Sant’ = risin; like 
volcanic islands, castle-crowned above this hazy 
sea—made up a sublime 5; Gradually 
the mist shifted here and there, and through 
great rents in it we glimpses of shad- 
owy depths of landscape far below. All around 
us reigned a serene stillness. Save ourselves and 
our steeds, the only living thing to be seen was 
one circling hawk, poised on dark, motionless 
= hes map ry blue — a barren 

, ar away song of a soaring un- 
seen lark pierced the quivering air like a sun- 


“Come,” said Rutherford at length, — 
our guide from his repose on the thyme-scen 
herbage, “we must There is a 

road between us and Li yet, I take it.” 

Truly there was, the guide admitted. And he 
seemed to think there was no time to lose if we 
would meet our friends down there at the ap- 
pointed hour, alt characteristically, he had 
made no voluntary effort to push on, nor to break 
from the allurement of dolce far niente. We re- 
mounted, and turned our ponies’ heads to the de- 
scent. We were to go down on the opposite side 
of the mountain to that which we had climbed. 
Our way now became bolder, more distinctly 
mountainous and picturesque. We followed the 
course of a rapid stream, which had fretted a 
deep channel for itself through the rocks. Our 
path lay along the verge of the ravine high above 
the level of the water, which fumed and murmur- 
ed mysteriously in the dark depths below. On 
the other side of the ravine rose hoary barren 
peaks, some sober gray, some amber-tinted in the 
sunlight, and once we descried a tiny walled town 
perched on an aeriel summit. It was the strangest, 
wildest, loveliest, forlornest ing place! And 
then to think of it in winter, when the winds must 
rage round it like a pack of hungry wolves, and 
the keen-toothed frost in splitting the very stones 
on which it stands! On our right hand the t 
hills somewhat receded and left a space of Sigh 
pasture lands between themselves and the edge 
of the precipice, and then again pressed for- 
ward, narrowing the path and bounding it with 
lofty, frowning walls. 

At length we came to a picturesque spot of 
several acres in extent, nearly level, and covered 
with fine spring grass. Under a group of ash- 
trees a clear fountain bubbled into an ancient 
stone basin, and, trickling over the edge, moist- 
ened a bank of bush wild flowers with its silver 
rills. On one side this sort of prairie was bound- 
ed by the ravine and the river, on the other by 
a group of rocks which rose sheer up from it, and 
on the summit of which grew a solitary fir-tree. 
Beside the fir-tree stood a figure, showing a clear 
dark outline against the sky. It was a man 
draped in the ample folds of a pastrano, such as 
the herdsmen of the Cam wear; but as he 
stood he leaned not on the long spear-like staff 
which those men use in guiding their wild herds 
of horses and cattle, but on a rifle. 

“What an admirable figure for this land- 
scape !” I exclaimed, when I caught sight of him. 
“He is exactly what was wanted to make the 
picture complete !” 

“Charming, from the purely picturesque point 
of view,” muttered Rutherford. “But I should 
like to know—” He stopped, and on looking 
round at him I found that his eyes were fixed on 
the man’s form with a mistrustful and suspicious 
look. The object of this look had not as yet per- 
ceived us, it appeared. He was standing motion- 
less, like a sentry, and his head was turned down 
the valley in the direction toward which we were 
going, and the sound of our horses’ hoofs was 
muffled by the spongy turf, so that neither his 
eyes nor his ears had warning of our approach. 
Rutherford rode up beside me, and made me halt 
with his hand on my bridle. “What do sup- 
pose your picturesque friend can be doing all 








alone in this wilderness with a gun in his hand »” 
said he, in a low voice. 

“Oh, he is in charge of some horses or cattle, 
no doubt. And as to his gun, it is very common 
for the butteri to go about armed, especially in 
the wilder parts of the country.” 

I had not felt the smallest fear on first seei 
the man, and even now it appeared to me highly 
probable that he was merely a herdsman, as I 
had said. Nevertheless, Rutherford’s evident 
uneasiness infected me somewhat, and I remem- 
bered all at once Signor Sandro’s stories of the 
brigands, and the wild-looking peasant who had 
accosted me in the ravine, and the mysterious in- 
dividual I had seen that morning talking with 
Monica in the tavern at San Polo. While we 
still halted hesitating, the guide and Monica had 
proceeded on their way, and were already some 
distance ahead of us; indeed, they had arrived 
nearly immediately beneath the rock on which 
the solitary figure stood. All at once Monica 
set up a bawling, tuneless song with a long- 
drawn wail for its burden, such as you may 
hear the Roman peasants singing any summer 
evening when the sun has gone down, and they 
rest from lator. At the first sound of it the 
man turned his head and shouldered his gun, 
and we, from the distance at which we stood, 
could see two other figures start up in a half- 
crouching attitude from among the bushes be- 
side him, but they were probably invisible to 
those standing immediately beneath the rock. 
Our two companions stopped, and the guide—a 
rough, unkempt, uncivilized specimen of the 
mountain peasant lad—shouted up some ques- 
tion to the man og the rock. I could hear the 
sound of his voice, but not the words. The man 
replied to him, pointing with his outstretched 
arm down the valley, and in this action his cloak 
fell back, and I could distinctly see the glitter of 
weapons in his belt. Then the guide turned and 
beckoned to us vehemently, shouting and calling 
to us at the same time to come on. “ You see 
it is all right,” said I; “that boy was not certain 
of his way—I have been thinking so for the last 
mile or two—and has merely been asking for di- 
rections. My picturesque friend, as you call him, 
is a harmless herdsman.” 

“H’m! So much the better. At all events, 
he does not appear inclined to molest us.” 

We switched our horses and trotted briskly on 
to rejoin the others. “Don’t you know your 
way, that you stop and ask for directions?” said 
Rutherford, sternly, to our guide; “and what do 
you think we are to pay you for if you don’t 
know it?” The lad stared glumly, and shook 
his head. Rutherford’s foreign accent furnished 
him with a sufficient pretext for a not 
to understand him; perhaps he really not 
understand. We were now very near the group 
of ash-trees beneath which the fountain was 
trickling clearly, and the boy suggested that we 
should let our horses drink from the stone 
trough ; but to my surprise Monica resolutely op- 
posed this—urging us to p hasten on- 
ward—to get down to Licenza without more de- 
lay. Rutherford too seemed anxious to go on; 
and indeed he said frankly that he feel 
more comfortable when we had got fairly away 
from the herdsman and his companions. we 
proceeded down the gorge at as smart a pace as 
the steepness and crumbling, stony nature of the 
path permitted. As we rode away I looked 
ward and backward at the figure on the , 
He took off his broad-brimmed hat with a 
ure full of wild grace, and waved it once in salu- 
tation. As he did so I recognized him. He was 
the same man who had restored my sketch to 
me that day in the ravine. Then he 


his hat on his head, and, havi inted at 
Monica and then at me, p is hand to his 
heart, and so remained until I lost it of him. 


Rutherford, who rode immediately behind me, ob- 
served this pantomime with amazement. “Your 
‘harmless herdsman,’ who is armed like Fra Dia- 
volo, and has as cut-throat an air as one would 
wish to see, appears to be struck with you, Cath- 
erine,” said he. “Perhaps we may thank your 
beaux that he and his comrades, who keep 
so modestly in the background, didn’t shoot and 
rob us, and fling our bodies down into the ravine 
there. Nothing would have been easier. He 
has chosen a most commanding position for the 
W »” 

" To my mind it was clear that the man was 
Monica’s brother. A hundred circumstances 
flashed upon my memory to confirm it. And 
thus it might well be that, not to my beaux yeuz, 
but to some sentiment of gratitude toward me, 
we owed our immunity from robbery, if not from 
worse. But I kept Monica’s secret, as I had 
promised to do, and we reached Licenza without 
further adventure. : 

There we found Lucy and Signor Sandro in- 
stalled in the house of Monica’s aunt—a poor, 
bare, stone dwelling, standing not within the 
queer little walled town of Licenza, but near to 
the banks of the river, which here sprawled and 
spread its clear waters into various wide and 
shallow channels. There was a little orchard be- 
hind the house, all pink with almond blossoms, 
and in the orchard food was set out on a rough 
deal table. We did ample justice to the meal, 
and were very merry and cheerful. The day had 
been lovely, and Lucy was enchanted with the 
picturesqueness of the scenery she had driven 
through. Monica’s aunt—a weather-beaten, toil- 
worn peasant woman, mother of many sturdy 
brats, who rolled about = » the Fogg oo 
stared at us with t dark eyes like yo 
calves—waited on au was kind and friendly, 
albeit in somewhat uncouth fashion. 

“You did not happen to fall in with a party of 
three or four young men, who must have been 
going up toward Monte Gennaro about the same 
time as you were ing down?” asked Signor 
Sandro. © “They were rather a boisterous crowd 
—artists, the people here said. I did not see 
them ; but the good woman of the house told me 
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ad been drinking and kicking up a 
reat row in the little wine shop yonder. They 
a off to walk up the mountain, m on to T 
verse your tour and go down to San 0. 5 e 
replied that we had seen no such persons. Ah, 
they were afoot,” said my master, and proba- 
bly took some short-cuts.” I wish I had seen 
them,” said Rutherford ; “I should have advised 
them not to go on unless they were well 
or had absolutely empty pockets, which might do 
as well.” Nothing more was said on the subject 
at that time, for now Monica took up her tam- 
and a young man and woman of 
ced to dance the salterello for 


that they hi 


z 

a 

: 

= 

=] 
BE 
PERE 


amusement. 
ic tap, tap of the tambourine, 

—_— ‘sack of the loose metal plates on it, with 
an oceasional booming thrum like the sound of a 
huge drowsy bee. Gradually, as the dancers 
warmed to their work, the pace became quicker, 
their gestures wilder and more animated, and at 
length Monica started up from the ground where 
she had been squatting with Oriental nonchalance, 
and, rushing to the table, seized a flask and drank 
from its narrow mouth a long, deep it of 
wine. “ Morte ai /” she and 
flung the empty flask over her head like a mad 
bacchante, Then she began a dance the like of 
which I had never seen, nor ever shall see again. 
“ Possessed with a devil,” were the words which 
came into my mind as I looked at her. She leap- 
ed, she turned, she threw her lithe body back ‘till 
it bent like a reed, she beat her feet with a wild, 
quick, pulsing movement on the ground. Sud- 
denly she would sink on her knee, and crouch 
lower and lower at each thud of the tambourine, 
until her head nearly touched the ground; and 
then again she would spring up like a leaping 
flame, and whiz round and round with dizzy rapid- 
ity. It was an extraordinary and thoroughly sav- 
age spectacle. But it held us all in a kind of 
breathless fascination, until at length, with the 
same darting suddenness with which she had be- 
gun, she gave one great wild leap and yell, and 
dropped, throwing herself prone on the grass, face 
downward, and remained motionless. 

“ Dio buono f” exclaimed Signor Sandro, en- 
thusiastically ; “if you could but have sketched 
her as she danced! But you might as well try 
to sketch a flash of —, / 

The sun was declining when we got into the 
carriage to drive home. Before we reached 
Tivoli the stars came out, and the violet-tinted 
sky stretched solemnly above us. Every bush 
and wild flower was fragrant beneath the even- 
ing dew, and numberless nightingales sent out 
their exquisite throbbing music from each way- 
side copse as the flowers sent out their perfume. 

“In a sweet spring evening like this,” said 
Lucy, raising her innocent face to look upward, 
“I always feel a sense of such infinite compas- 
sion surrounding us. I don’t know why, and I 
can not well express what I mean; but all this 
peaceful beauty and sweetness seems to me like 
the pitiful voice of one who consoles, one not ig- 
norant of sorrow, nor indifferent to it, but who 
holds a secret of comfort which we too shall 
know some day.” 





CONCLUSION. 


Wirnrn four-and-twenty hours all the country- 
side was r:.ging with a dreadful crime that had 
been committed among the Sabine Hills, at the 
foot of Monte Gennaro. Two men, foot-sove, ex- 
hausted with fatigue and terror, and one of them 
slightly woun crawled into San Polo, and 
gave information that they had been attacked by 
brigands in the mountain, that one of their com- 
panions had been shot dead and his body flung 
down a precipice into a mountain stream, and 
that they two had escaped as by a miracle. A 

d rumors were flying about, and it was 
some time before the full truth was known. But 
the rarity of the crime in those parts, its daring 
character, and, above all, the name and rank of 
the victim, excited the intensest interest in the 
case, and made it the chief topic of public talk 
for many weeks. The murdered man was the 
only son—the heir—the hope—of one of the old- 
est and most illustrious families of the Roman 
aristocracy. He was the most accomplished, most 
handsome, most chivalric of noble young cava- 
liers : a brilliant figure in elegant saloons, beloved 
in the privacy of the domestic circle, a firm friend, 
& generous master, a dutiful son, an affectionate 
brother, and—alas!—a devoted lover, who left 
an amiable girl who adored him to mourn the un- 
timely loss of her promised husband. Above all, 
he was a stanch and truly pious son of Holy 
Church, and his cruel fate was understood to 
have plunged an additional dagger into the af- 
flicted heart of the venerable Pontiff. 

Thus—and much more—the clerical journals 
of the day. Thus—or little less—the other news- 
papers. And the man whose epitaph they thus 
wrote was Vittorio Maria Giuseppe de’ Principi 
Bastiani-Corleoni. 

_Only by slow degrees and in a hesitating way 
did it begin to be generally remarked that there 
were sundry strange and unexplained circum- 
stances connected with the murder, which gave 
rise to some curious conjectures. 

Don Vittorio had not been robbed. A valu- 
able gold watch and other trinkets were found on 
his body ; whereas his two companions—a Bel- 
Sian and a Sicilian artist—had been rifled of ev- 


chance of Corleoni’s escape. For the three gen- 
Uemen were all armed, and, although fallen upon 





by surprise, might have made a fight for it; but 
that the chief of the brigands shouted to them 
loudly that there was but one life he wanted— 
Vittorio Corleoni’s—and that he meant to have. 
As to the other two, were free to go at the 
price of their purses. horrible innuendoes 
out after a quarrel between the Belgian 
the Sicilian. Each hinted that the selfish 
cowardice of the other had caused Corleoni 
to lose his life. The truth was never fully known ; 
but the world looked askance at those two men, 
and before long they vanished from Rome, and 
new tides of strangers from the east and the west 
and the north and the south have long swept 
over and obliterated the traces of them the 
memories of all the inhabitants of Rome, save 
one or two, 

The brigands got clear off for that time. They 
were supposed to have fled into the Neapolitan, 
where they continued their depredations with ever- 
increasing audacity and success. But only three 
weeks ago I read in an Italian newspaper a stirring 
account of an encounter with brigands near Saler- 
iv, and of the death of the celebrated chief Pas- 
qualuccio, who was shot dead in a hand-to-hand 
skirmish with the King’s troops. 

Monica I never saw again after that fateful 
evening. In the first shock and horror of the 
news the chief and absorbing anxiety of all of us 
—Rutherford, my good old master, and myself— 
was to prevent its being communicated to Lucy. 
Had it been told her abruptly I think it might 
have killed her. But we succeeded in keeping it 
from her for more than two years. She knew 
the tragic story at last in its main points; but 
neither I nor Reuben ever told her of the suicide 
of the lost girl whose fate was so horribly avenged. 
She asked me several times, during the first days 
after our excursion, if I had news of Monica; if 
Monica were not going to sit to me any more; why 
she did not come to see us. And at first I could 
but say the truth, that I knew nothing of her. But 
I learned after a while that she had disappeared 
from Tivoli, no one knew whither. She was prob- 
ably fearful of being examined by the officers of 
justice, who were making inquiries and research- 
es in all directions. Signor Sandro, who had a 
most wide-spread and heterogeneous acquaint- 
ance, heard by chance that she was married to a 

t of the Abruzzi, and had emigrated to 
th America with a shipful of other sons and 
daughters of the soil from Genoa. And this state- 
ment was singularly confirmed. My brother John, 
on his return to Europe for a holiday in the follow- 
ing year, brought me a little coral armlet such as 
is commonly worn in Naples, and which he said 
was given to him by a poor Italian emigrant wom- 
an who was dying of fever at Rio Janeiro, and to 
whom he had had the opportunity of being kind. 
One day she heard his name by chance, and sud- 
denly raising herself on her miserable pallet, ask- 
ed him if he had not a sister called Caterina. On 
his replying that he had, and asking what she 
possibly could know about his sister, she merely 
shook her head feebly, and giving the armlet into 
his hand, bade him carry that to the Signorina 
Caterina, and ask her to get some priest to say 
a mass for her soul. 

Our rough-hewn ends were shaped far other- 
wise for us than we had intended or expected. 
This often comes over me with a sense of awe 
and wonder when I remember the girlish plans 
for the future which my sweet Lucy and I used 
to make. Sweet, pure, child-like little Lucy, I 
have lost her. She faded away as the pearly hues 
of daylight fade in the west, serene and lovely to 
the last. And it is my profoundest comfort to 
know that the last twelve months of her life were 
full of a happy peace that truly passeth under- 
standing. She fully embraced the Catholic faith ; 
and her beautiful nature assimilated to itself all 
that is touching, lofty, and poetic in that religion, 
while its dross had no power to soil the white 
wings of her soul. She never showed the slight- 
est wish to enter a convent, but lived in the world 
in loving sympathy with all her fellow-creatures. 
I sometimes feared, with many bitter pangs, that 
the disappointment and sorrow of her innocent 
love story had undermined her health, and that 
but for that she might have been spared. But a 
wise and gentle old physician who knew and loved 
her—all who knew her loved her !—assured me 
that the seeds of consumption were in her from 
her birth, inherited from her dead mother. Not 
long before she left us, she was sitting alone with 
me one evening in the twilight—alone but for one 
other tiny creature in my arms—and as she lean- 
ed her cheek against my shoulder, and played soft- 
ly with a little waxen hand upon my knee, she said, 
“Isn't it strange to look back upon, Catty dear ? 
You remember how you used to talk about your 
being the maiden aunt, and spoiling my children 
some of these days. And now, you see, it is I who 
must do the spoiling, for you and my dear good 
second brother are a great deal too sensible to do 
it for yourselves. And the poor bairns would be 
a great deal too sensible too, if it were not for 
foolish Aunt Lucy.” 

For I am the mother of two little sons, and 
Reuben Rutherford is my dear husband. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


It has not unfrequently been stated, in refer- 
ence to methods and processes of fish-culture, 
that an acre of water will produce quite as much 
asanacreofland. This announcement, although 
perhaps considered sensational, has been sub- 
stantiated to a considerable degree by a recent 
report of the Prussian Commission for the Sci- 
entific Examination of the German Coast, in 
which @ comparison is presented showing the 
relative results obtained from equal areas of (1) 
fish ponds, s ®) ing districts in gy 
Holstein, (3) fishing grounds off Hela. As 
a result it is shown that the land yielded 167 
pounds of meat per hectare, the fish pond 153, 
and the sea fisheries 68 pounds annually. In 

report upon the ds of nee 
ScHWARTZENBERG, in Bohemia, we also find the 
following statement, The pond itself covers 





something short of 1200 acres of space. In 1876 
were planted the following fish: one and two 
year old carp, 69,856 pounds; pike, 724 pounds; 
pike-perch, or sandres eat , 200 pounds— 
total, 70,780 pounds. Two years later were tak- 
en from the peed, of carp, 235,000 pounds; of 
pike-perch, 1 pounds; of pike, pounds 
—total, 238,000 pounds. In addition to these, 
there were about a thousand pounds of miscel- 
laneous fish. The total increase, therefore, in 
two years was 167,220 pounds, or about sixty 
pounds of fish per acre a year, which, at one 
mark a pound, would yield $16 per acre. The 
supply from smaller ponds, with more abundant 
vegetation, is generally considerably greater. 
The fish were not fed, but derived their suste- 
nance from the aquatic vegetation of the ponds. 





A hint to those who may have occasion to 
break up stone or use stone-breaking machines 
may be found in the announcement by Tour- 
NONE Of the result of certain experiments in re- 
gard to the crushing of stone. In the experi- 
ments with chalk-stone dried, dried in the air, 
and wet, it was found that the ratios of crush- 
ing force required were in the proportions of 
86, 23, and 18. Another experiment gave 36, 23, 
and 12, and still another gave 52, 26, and 21. It 
will thus be seen that by wetting the samples 
& — required for crushing was considerably 
reduced. 





The University of Freiburg has lately received 
a very important addition to its ethnological 
and biological museum in twenty-nine large 
cases of specimens collected during the last few 
years in t by Dr. F. Mook. is is one of 
the most extensive gatherings of the kind ever 
won into any one building, as it embraces 
over skulls of mummies from the ves of 
Thebes, Dendera, and the Pyramids; to 80 
mummies of various kinds ; enormous quanti- 
ties of flint instruments (over 10,000 pieces). 
Besides these there were various articles of 
special interest, such as vases, ornaments, etc. 





We have in previous years referred to the en- 
terprise of the Netherlands 7 ‘logical Society in 
the establishment of pers 2 zoological sta- 
tions on the coast of Hollaud. For this pur- 
pose buildings are constructed capable of being 
readily taken apart and set up with little trou- 
ble, and which when put together furnish com- 
fortable accommodations for a number of spe- 
cialists. 

During the present year a station has been 
erected on the island of Terschelling, between 
the Zuyder and North seas. Several members 
of the society are engaged at present in study- 
ing the invertebrates of the coast. The Minis- 
ter of Marine has, with commendable liberality, 
placed at the command of the station a vessel 
with a mate and three sailors, and has thereby 
added very much to the resources of the estab- 
lishment. 





Not satisfied with the fog-signals produced by 
the American Siren, the Trinity House Board is 
engaged with experiments upon other modes of 
producing noises for signal purposes. Among 
these is the firing of explosives from a mortar 
to a considerable height. Still more recently 
Professor Tarr has been experimenting with a 
form of drum, which he thinks will secure the 
same amount of sound at less expense than is 
now required. 





Nature, in mans to the appointment by 
Congress of a commission to select a new site 
for the Naval Observatory at Washington, ex- 
presses the confident expectation that the Unit- 
ed States government will not permit the Wash- 
ington Observatory to lose its place as one of 
the first institutions of the kind in the world. 





Among recent acquisitions in the Garden of 
Acclimatation in Paris are specimens of land 
tortoises from the Seychelle Islands, one of which 
weighs nearly 400 pounds. 





A maltum in parvo for the travelling naturalist 
has just been devised in Dresden in the form of 
what is apparently a simple walking-stick. The 
handle, however, contains a com , a double 
lens, and a whistle. Below this there is a ther- 
mometer on one side, and a sand-glass on the 
other. The body of the stick is portly, and con- 
tains a small bottle for holding chloroform or 
ether for killing insects. Near the end of the 
stick a knife blade may be opened, which serves 
for cutting off objects which can not be reached 
by hand. At the extreme end there is a screw 
for holding a spade, a hammer, a hatchet, or a 
strong spike for glacier-climbing.. The sides of 
the stick are divided into decimeters and cen- 
timeters. 





Mr. D’ ALBERTIS, whose intended departure 
from New Guinea for England we announced 
some time ago, has since arrived in London, 
par omy | with him the vast collections made 
during his explorations of the Fly River and 
other regions in New Guinea. He has been 
disappointed in his expectation of disposing of 
them to the British Museum, which has not the 
means at present for their purchase. It is pos- 
sible that some of the Italian establishments will 
acquire these objects. It is understood that Mr. 
D’ ALBERTIS will commence at an early day the 
publication of the journals of his recent voyage. 





According to a French journal, an average 
healthy infant should exhibit the following con- 
ditions of growth: At the age of two days of 
twenty-four hours each it should weigh 100 
grams (about 1550 grains) less than at birth. It 
should recover this loss at the end of seven 
days. From the age of seven days to that of five 
months it should increase in weight at the mean 
rate of 25 grams (about four-fifths of an ounce 

rday. After five months the growth shoul 
be 15 grams per day, or nearly halfan ounce. At 
five months, too, it should about double its 
weight at birth; and at sixteen months the 
weight should be double that at five. These 
figures are not, of course, to be understood as 
being absolutely uniform, as a greater or less 
rate of growth may be manifes 





The fading of the colors of certain fabrics in 
London stores has lately invoked special inves- 
tigation of the causes producing it, and Dr. 

ALLACE, of Glasgow, inclines to the opinion 
that it is due to the action of the fumes of sul- 





oy acid prodaced by the combustion of gas. 
t is well known that in many establishments 
in London illumination by ges is necessary for 
transacting the business of the day; and the ac- 
cumulation of this, especially in the upper part 
of the room, has been found to produce an in- 

urious effect upon the articles exposed to it. 

e cotton goods especially affected were found 
to contain sulphuric acid in very appreciable 
quantity. In some cases the fibre was found to 
be entirely destroyed. The remedy for this is 
thorough ventilation to remove the fumes of the 
gas, and the use of lime white on the walls and 
ceilings, renewed frequently enough to enable 
the acid vapors to find lime with which to com- 
bine. 

We not iong since gave an account of a re- 
markable aboriginal quarry of soap-stone situa- 
ted in Amelia County, Virginia, and evidently 
used by the Indians many years in supplying 
material for the pots, dishes, etc., made by them. 
The first announcement of this discovery was 
made by Mr. Wicerns, the | yng of the 
quarry, several years ago, but it was not until 
the present year that it became practicable to 
subject it to a critical ony meng Mr. CusH- 
ING, who has the subject in charge, ‘:as lately re- 
visited the quarry for the purpose of completing 
the examination of certain portions that have 
only lately been uncovered. A similar discov- 
ery has within a few months past been made on 
the farm of H. N. Anerut, situated a few miles 
to the north of Providence, Rhode Island, and it 
presents very similar characteristics to that 
near Chula. The place was found incidentally 
by workmen engaged in quarrying some slate 
a a who came to a mass of a ge stone, 
which on being removed revealed the existence 
of an irregular formation of soap-stone between 
the two slaty veins. The mass was about twen- 
ty-feet wide and fifty or sixty feet in length. As 
at Chula, the surface of the soap-stone rock is 
studded with pits or rings showing the places 
whence the pots had been detached. Quite a 
number of broken or partly finished dishes were 
met with among the débris, while others were 
to be seen still attached to the parent rock, and 
only required a little more labor to produce 
many finished articles. Scattered in every di- 
rection in the quarry, and sufficient to fill sever- 
al wagons, were numerous stone hammers, some 
of which weighed nearly one hundred pounds. 
An excellent series of the soap-stone vessels, with 
the tools by which they were formed, has been 
obtained by Professor Jenxs, of Brown Univer- 
sity, and others by the Peabody Museum at Cam- 
bridge and the National Museum at Washington. 








‘ HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


An Irishman accosted a gentleman on the street, late 
at night, with a request for the time. The gentleman, 
suspecting that Pat wished to snatch his watch, gave 
him a stinging rap on the nose, with the remark, “It 
has just struck one.” “ Be jabers,” retorted Pat, “I’m 
glad I didn’t ax yez an hour ago |” 


Daniel Fender concluded a letter, asking his precious 
Angeline to be his, as follows: “‘Say yes, my precious 
Angeline, and I will forever be your faithful DB. Fend- 
er.” Daniel thought that was a happy hit, and so did 
his “ precious Angeline.” 

A peatomen, took the following te’ m to a tele- 
ge office: “TI announce, with , the death of 

ncele James. Come quickly to read will. I believe 
we are the heirs. John Biack.” The clerk, having 
counted the w said, ‘There are two words too 
many, Sir.” “ All right ; cut out ‘ with grief.’” 


A girl who had been very observant of her parents’ 
mode of exhibiting their oe. being asked what 
jew Ae t’ 


g was, di: 8 giving to the r 
all the old stuff you don’t want youre” - 


A saddier was talking about a new style of surcingie 
which he had got up, when one of the company poiut- 
ed to a miserly old bachelor that was peseing, ana said, 
“There's the meanest sir single in this village.” 




















“Will the boy who threw that pepper on the stove 
please come up here and get a present of a nice book ?” 
said a Sunday-school superintendent in Iowa ; but the 
boy never moved. He was a far-seeing boy. 

cqutennarenniiiipincecnpiintiaion 

A jeweller being sent to prison said to the turnkey, 
“If you'll let me out, I'll sell your watch for you io 
good advantage.” ‘* No, no,” responded the turnkey ; 
= ee of letting you sell my watch, I'll watch your 
cell.” 





“Tommy, -) what ie longitude?” “A clothes- 
line, papa.” “ ve it,my son.” “ Because it stretches 
from pole to pole.” 





Cyrus Card was married the other day, and on his 
wedding notices were the words, “No cards.” But 
then he doesn’t know what might happen. 





With pleading eyes she looked up from the piano, 
and sang, “‘Call me your darling again.” But he re- 
fused, as there were witnesses around, and there is no 
telling when a man will be introduced to a breach-of- 
pro suit in these days. 





“That's a very stupid brute of yours, John,” eaid a 
Scottish minister to his shioner, the peat-dealer, 
who drove his merchandise from door to door in a 
small cart drawn by a donkey; “‘I never see you bat 
the creature is braying.” “Ah, Sir,” said the peat- 
dealer, “‘ ye ken the heart's warm when friends meet.” 


Sir Frederick Adam spoke with a strong Scotch ac- 
cent. One day, when inspecting a regiment, he no- 
ticed that the tuft of a soldier's shako was missing. 
The man was an Irishman, and a bit of a humorist. 
“* Where’s your feyther [feather], my mon ?” asked Sir 
Frederick. ‘ He’s in Ireland, your honor,” was the 
prompt reply. is 


Which are the lightest men, Irishmen, Scotchmen, 
or Englishmen ?—In Ireland there are men of Cork, in 
Scotland there are men of Ayr (air), but on the Thames 
there are lightermen. 


A Troy man has lost a canal-boat, and a local paper 
suggests that some Syracuse girl took it for a slipper. 


A peddler, overtaking another of the fraternity on 
the road, exclaimed : oT 3 r 
S — a was the reply. “‘Good! You go 

















A man may be a tectotaler, and yet partake of the 
spirit of the times. 


A young fellow in San Francisco snddenly snatched 
a kiss from a lady friend, and excused himself by say- 
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HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS—STEAMERS IN ROCKAWAY INLET.—Drawn By Scuett anp Hocan. 
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A BIT OF THE OLD LOVE. 
Just a bit of the old love, Ellie, 
That came to us one day 


When your hair was dark as the raven, 
And your cheeks as bright as the May. 


Oh, you loved me then with a heartful, 
And I loved you just as well: 

Oh, a bit of the old love, Ellie, 
That we hadn’t the courage to tell. 


I know that our years are many, 

That long we’ve been husband and wife: 
Oh, a bit of the old love, Ellie, 

That we met at the threshold of life. 


The flowers are growing round our door, 
And the sunshine lights our wall: 

Oh, a bit of the old love, Ellie, 
For that is the best of all. 


And you're just the same, my darling, 
Though the bloom has left your brow: 
Oh, a bit of the old love, Ellie, 
Tis ail that I ask for now. 


You may chide me, and raise your finger, 
But Vil whisper it right in your ear: 
Oh, a bit of the old love, Ellie, 
Our comfort through trial and tear. 


Perhaps I am old and foolish, 

For my locks are growing so white; 
But a bit of the old love, Ellie, 

To brighten our hearth-stone to-night. 








PITTSBURGH. 


An old historian in writing of Pittsburgh says: 
“The richest gifts of nature seem to have been 
bestowed by Providence upon this region, and the 
art of man has.been most diligent in advancing 
the works of nature and developing her latent 
sources of wealth.” Certainly the “Smoky City,” 
as it is called, is one of the most active centres 
of industry in our country, yet, at the same time, 
it is a delightful place of residence. The natural 
attractions of the scenery are much enhanced by 
improvements both of a public and private char- 
acter, and nowhere can the comforts and luxu- 
ries of life be more fully enjoyed. In size, Pitts- 
burgh ranks only second to Philadelphia among 
the cities of the Keystone State, and its situation 
as regards trade is unexceptionable. Lying at 
the junction of two navigable rivers, the Alle- 
ghany and Monongahela, which here unite to 
form the Ohio, it enjoys a system of inland navi- 
gation by means of which its products are dis- 
tributed to remote sections of our country. 

The early history of Pittsburgh rivals in inter- 
est that of any of our larger cities, while the re- 
mote period at which manufacturing enterprises 
were introduced accounts for the large part they 
have played in its growth and progress. The re- 
gion around Pittsburgh was first explored by the 
French, who built Fort Du Quesne, where the city 
now stands. For many years it was the source 
of much misery to the English settlers in Penn- 
sylvania, because the French furnished the Indi- 
ans with arms and ammunition, and also en- 
couraged them to destroy the homes of the 
English, with the purpose of driving the latter 
out of the country. The first effort to plant an 

English settlement in this neighborhood was 
made in 1748, when THomas Leg, one of his 
Majesty’s Council in Virginia, organized an asso- 
ciation with the design of locating upon the 
waste lands west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
Tuomas Ler, Lawrence and AveustingE Wasu- 
INGTON (brothers of the hero of the Revolution), 
and a Mr. Hampvre, of London, formed this asso- 
ciation, which was chartered by the name of 
“The Ohio Company.” The king granted to 
this company 500,000 acres of land, provided 
that 200,000 acres should be immediately select- 
ed and held ten years free from quit-rent or tax 
to the king; and with a further provision that 
100 families should be settled upon them within 
seven years, the company bearing the expense of 
building a fort and maintaining a garrison sufli- 
cient to defend the settlement. 

Under this charter the company commenced 
operations. In 1750 they sent out CHRISTOPHER 
Gist to explore and report upon the country. He 
spent two years in visiting Pennsylvania and 
other regions further west. In July, 1752, Mr. 
Gist, with three commissioners from the prov- 
ince of Virginia, made a treaty with the Indians 
at Logstown, near where Pittsburgh now stands, 
by which the Indians agreed not to disturb the 
settlements of the company southeast of the 
Ohio. But at the same time they declined to 
acknowledge that the English had any title to 
the lands. Dr. Cornewt, in his account of the 
negotiations, says: “ At this council two of the 
old sachems asked Mr. Gist ‘ where the Indians’ 

land lay; for the French claimed all the land on 
one side of the river, and the English on the 
other. The question was a puzzling one.” Dur- 
ing the Revolution the post at Pittsburgh was 
commanded by Captain Nevittx. He was, how- 
ever, succeeded by three other commanders. The 
savages were then leagued with the British, and 
it was the duty of these officers to guard the 
frontier against them. 

Until the close of the Revolution the Pexn 
family adhered to the crown, and took part 
against the colonists; but immediately after the 
treaty at Paris, by which the independence of 
the colonies was declared, they turned their at- 
tention to getting what they could from the lands 
they held in Pennsylvania. Among these were 
5760 acres, including the site of Pittsburgh, the 
point between the rivers, and extending south of 
the Monongahela. In 1784 the agent of the 
Penn family laid out the manor of Pittsburgh in 
town lots. 


in 1784, records the following notice in his jour- 
nal: “ Pittsburgh is inhabited-almost entirely by 
Scots and Irish, who live in paltry log-houses, and 
are as dirty as in the north of Ireland or even in 


Arrtuur Lxz, who visited the place- 





Scotland. There is a great deal of small trade 
carried on, the goods being brought at the vast 
expense of forty-five shillings per hundred-weight 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore. The place 
will never, I believe, be very considerable.” In 
commenting on this, a later writer says: “ But the 
small trade grew, the settlers developed with it, 
and Mr. Lex’s prediction was soon proved un- 
sound. In 1786 Joun Haut and Josepn Scutn 
commenced the publication of the Pittsbu 
Gazette—a newspaper which still lives—and 
same year a post was established between this 
place and Bedford, exten: from there to New 
York and Richmond, Vi The amount re- 
ceived for postage at Pittsburgh for the year end- 
ing October 1, 1790, was $110 99. The number 
of houses in the city in 1786 was estimated by 
Judge BRACKENBRIDGE at 100. A public academy 
was established here by act of Legislature in 
1787, and the same year the First Presbyterian 
Church was incorporated.” 

As already suggested, Pittsburgh from its start 
seems to have engaged very extensively in man- 
ufactures. In 1795 an establishment for the 
manufacture of window-glass was organized; and 
even in 1794 a steam-engine was operated, but for 
what purpose is not known. In 1796 an impor- 
tant trade in salt was carried on between the 
Onondaga works in New York and Pittsburgh ; 
but when the Kanawha salt came into favor in 
1810, this region was made the source of supply 
for the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. There was 
also a manufactory of green glass-ware in opera- 
tion in 1797; but this seems to have been attend- 
ed with great expense, for a memorandum left by 
one of its owners states: ‘To-day we made the 
first bottle, at a cost of $30,000.” In 1804 a 
foundry for casting hollow-ware went into opera- 
tion, and the next year a steam flouring-mill was 
established. A rolling-mill was built in 1812, 
and in 1814 a cannon foundry, of which the cel- 
ebrated Fort Pitt Works are an outgrowth. The 
first steamboat plying our Western waters was 
built at Pittsburgh in 1811, and during the six 


years that su ed seven more boats were built. 
The number owned or partly owned in 1840 was 
eighty-nine. 


At present Pittsburgh has a population of about 
90,000 souls, with an equal number in the sub- 
urbs. The river-banks are lined with manufac- 
tories and steamboats, and the surrounding hills 
are covered with beautiful residences. Among 
the many large and substantial public buildings 
are the Court-house, a solid stone edifice, sur- 
mounted by a dome, and the Custom-house, a 
commodious structure, which also accommodates 
the Post-office and the United States courts. The 
Municipal Hall is another imposing building, with 
granite front and a massive central tower, erected 
at a cost of $750,000. Literature is represented 
by the Mercantile Library, in which may be found 
a collection of 15,000 volumes, and education is 
abundantly provided for by numerous schools and 
colleges. The chief interest is, however, manu- 
facturing, as may be seen from the immense build- 
ings devoted to such industries, whose chimneys 
constantly pour forth volumes of smoke, produ- 
cing a twilight gloom which hovers over certain 
portions of the city even on the brightest days. 
About one-fourth of the pig-iron and blooms of 
the United States is used by Pittsburgh. There 
are thirty-four rolling-mills, and probably 150 mi- 
nor establishments using the product of these 
mills for the manufacture of all sorts of steam- 
machinery and implements for agricultural and 
domestic purposes. The manufacture of steel 
and copper has been carried on here for about 
twenty years, and there are now eight steel-works, 
capable of producing annually more than 50,000 
tons of this metal. The annual product of the 
five copper-manufacturing establishments is val- 
ued at $3,000,000. The glass manufactories 
number about forty-five, producing annually arti- 
cles to the value of about $11,000,000. 

The ving which we publish on 776 
relates directly to the industrial interests of Pitts- 
burgh. It is the custom of the inhabitants of 
this active city to hold an annual fair, by means 
of which the attention of visitors from all parts 
of the Union is attracted to their various manu- 
factures. This year the display is even more re- 
markable than usual. the novelties is a 
canal in which are exemplified the different meth- 
ods of slack-water navigation. In the Main Hall 
the exhibits are placed close together, leaving but 
few passageways and open spaces between them. 
The display of stoves, mantels, and articles of 
that character is very large and fine. The Chi- 
nese pagoda is lacking this year, but it is replaced 
by several huts built entirely of bark. Then there 
are numerous other stands of all kinds of hand- 
some and useful articles. In the galleries the 


most noticeable features are the h, car- 


ancy light articles. 
The leading feature of the ition outside 
of the Main Hall is the Art Gallery, which was 


refitted at considerable expense, and turned over 
to the Pittsburgh Artists’ Association for arrange- 
ment. Under the auspices of these gentlemen 
the gallery has been hung with some of the finest 
pictures procurable in America, so that the ex- 
hibition exceeds that of former years. Visitors 
find the Art Gallery a very pleasant place in which 
to spend an hour or two, as there is really a large 
number of beautiful works on exhibition. Floral 
Hall is also a most attractive point, being crowd- 
ed with plants, and presenting a most beautiful 
appearance. Indeed, taken as a whole, the pleas- 
ant grounds outside, the large number and neat 
arrangement of the exhibits, and the unusual 
attractions of Main Hall and Floral Hall make 
the opinion unanimous that the exhibition of this 
vear surpasses any of its predecessors. 





JOHN, JUN. 


Joun Basu. Xnawes, Greek merchant, of Min- 
cing Lane, London, was in trouble. Not finan- 
cial trouble, for the old house stood on a firm 
foundation; and no one knew this better than 
Sam Postlethwaite, confidential book-keeper of 
the firm, and the trusted friend of the Greek mer- 
chant. Therefore, when he saw John Basil in 
so anxious a mood, he resolved to know and to 
share his annoyance. 
ase What 

it ?” 

“John, Jun.,” was the prompt reply. “He 
takes no interest in the business, and if he comes 
to the office, grumbles and blunders till we are 

to see him leave things. You know it is so, 


“ John, Jun., wants an object to work for, Sir. 
If he thought the firm was in trouble now, he 
would be full of energy and interest. No doubt 
of it, Sir.” 

“ He has lost interest in every thing ; hun 

ting, shooting, travel—every thing is a bore.” 

“ Any lady in the case ?” 

“There is a governess at Sir Thomas Oakes’s 
I don’t like—a tall girl with red hair, and a won- 
derful figure and color.” 

“ Why don’t you like her ?” 

“She is poor; besides, John is to marry Lea- 
nora Zeiton. I bought the estate with that view. 
The two united will make the finest in Middlesex. 


You can put them in a ring-fence.” 
“Tf you have told John, Jun., this, he will nev- 
er marry her.” 


“T have said nothing to John yet. Zeiton and 
I have talked over the matter, but the girl Lea- 
nora is yet at school.” 

The two men sat th tfully a few minutes, 
and then Sam Postlethwaite made an as' 
proposal, “John Basil,” he said, decidedly, “i 
you wish to make a man of your son, give up the 
business to him a while. You go to Zante for a 
year or two, and let him feel his feet. Put him 
in your place. I will see no harm comes either 
to him or the business. Drop a few hard words 
about Zeiton before you go; it may help your 
plans for Leanora.” And an hour’s further 
conversation made the old clerk’s plans clear to 
the father. 

That night he said to his son, “ John, there are 
serious changes in hand. I must go to Zante, and 
the business in Mincing Lane will need your se- 
verest attention and industry. It isa great charge 
for a young man, but Sam says I may trust w 

John rose at once to the occasion: “To be 
sure you may trust me, father. If the old house 
of Ximines is in danger, I will work for it night 
and day.” 

“John, thank you. You make me very happy 
and hopeful. If we tide things over this year, 
we may not only keep our standing, but also add 
greatly to our influence. And, John, don’t let 
this p run down. I don’t want Zeiton to get 
the better of me in this matter; but don’t have 
any thing to do with them—nothing whatever.” 

Jobn readily promised. The next day his fa- 
ther left for Greece, and he went at once to the 
front in the daily fight in Mincing Lano. He was 
a man sure to fail and weary in small routines, 
but in whom great trusts developed great re- 
sources and untiring energy; and Sam made him 
believe that the very existence of the house of 
Ximines depended upon his personel oversight 
and influence. 

It was about a year after his father’s departure 
for Zante that Sam said, one warm evening in 
June, “Mr. John, you had better run down to 
the country and see after the place. A change 
will do you good, and now that you have got the 
better of Zeiton about those olives, there is noth- 
ing P for a week.” 

went to.the country, resolved to lie 
and dream under the blossoming lilacs, and throw 
all care away. He was fully carrying out this 


heard a little stir of con’ and the rip- 
pling music of girlish ter. This side of the 
garden adjoined a little wooded park, 


The picture that met his view was a very pret- 
ty one. Upon a rocky elevation, shaded by a 
with 


and self-reliant, and he soon decided that it 
be a very agreeable thing for him to join the la- 
dies upon the rocks, 

There was a little wicket further down. 
opened it, and at once faced the intruders. 
was no retreat for them, even if they had wished 
one, but the governess was glad to see her old 
admirer. She came to him with outstretched 
hands, and the little maiden with the fishing rod 
stood in beautiful and blushing confusion. 
he heard her name—Leanora Zeiton—and for a 
moment his father’s flashed across his 
on Sytem ge 
ra’s it. 

loys ¢ re John 
prolonged it by every possible device. He in- 
duced the ladies to come into the and 
eat strawberries ; then they rambled se ee 
SS ee 

rgot ours were flying, till the governess, 
in alarm, pointed to her watch, and said there 





was barely time to reach home before the dinner. 


bell rung. 
Without any definite arrangement, these pleas. 
ant meeti occurred every day for a week. 


John was so deeply in love by this time that he 
put Mincing Lane out of his its altogether. 
He did not write to Sam, and he that Sam 
would not write to him, at least for a month. 
But one morning, just eight days after he had 
met there came that disagreeable large 
blue letter. Sam said “he must come to Lon- 
don at once ; every thing was needing him ; there 
was an important consignment from Greece, and 
some custom-house business which could not be 
managed without his personal influence.” 

This summons, in spite of his disappointment, 
flattered him very much. He let Leanora’s gov- 
erness read it, for John knew that she would 
talk about it, and he was quite aware that wom- 
en admire men who carry great trusts, and are 
of importance in the world. And the governess, 
in return for the compliment, was very kind that 
last afternoon to the lovers, so that they found 
plenty of opportunities to say to each other those 
few sweet monosyllables that mean so much. In 
fact, they parted as plighted lovers, and John 
went back to London with a new sense of his 
own importance, and a very happy man. 

Sam looked at him queerly. “The country 
has done you a deal of good, Mr. John,” he said. 

“Yes, Sam; I think I shall run down every 
Saturday. I found the gardens rather out of or- 
der. I can come back Monday.” 

“ Yes, you can,” answered Sam, doubtfully. 

The justice of Sam’s “can” was soon proved. 


‘John went to the country very punctually Satur- 


day mornings, but Sam had generally to write 
an urgent letter Monday or Tuesday to get him 
back to business again, and at the end of the 
summer he thought it well to notice this. 

“T should think, Mr. John, the gardens are in 
order now, and I don’t see that you can be 
spared every week now. Business is very brisk 


“Sam, I'll work till midnight if you wish, but 
I must go to the country Saturday.” 

Rie: Then, Mr. John, it is not flowers that is tak- 
ing you.” 

“Well, Sam, it is not. It is the loveliest little 
lady in the world—Leanora Zeiton.” 

“Mr. John! What ever will your father say? 
And old Zeiton! You know how ugly he was 
about that cargo of currants.” 

Next Saturday John went to the country, but 
he did not see Leanora. Her father had discov- 
ered her engagement, and had threatened to send 
her to a German convent. The governess was 
full of grief, and could not conceive how Mr. 
Zeiton had found all out. John remembered 
Sam—but that was impossible : Sam and old Zei- 
ton hardly spoke civilly to each other; besides, 
Sam had professed so much sympathy with Le- 
anora and him. It could not be Sam. But he 
went back sorrowfully to London, and told Sam 
that Leanora was to be sent away from him. 

“T should not stand it, Mr. John,” said the old 
clerk ; “I should ask her to marry me, and take 
her away myself.” 

“But you say the business can’t afford me 
more than eight hundred pounds a year, Sam ?” 

“ And if you love each other, and can’t live on 
eight hundred a year, you don’t deserve 
to live at all. Take a little house in a quiet neigh- 
borhood, and ask her to come and share it with 


7 Sam's advice just pleased the eager lover. 
was for taking it at once, and Sam did not op- 
pose him, though John might have wondered if 
he had seen the face that followed his footsteps. 
“The lesson is pretty nearly learned,” he mut- 
tered. “It takes an old bachelor like me to 
bring up a young man properly,” and the good 
fellow dipped his pen in his ink with a self-sat- 
isfied chuckle. 

John returned in high spirits. Leanora was 
an angel. She was willing to be his wife, no 
matter how humbly they must begin. She was 
coming to London next day on a visit to her aunt, 
and would meet him in St. Pancras Church next 


about consignments, 
clasped hands, and went to- 
room, from which soon came 
fellowship. Then Sam 
il Ximines in Zante thus: 
Jun., immediately.” 
of business, Sam was very busy 
John by his side. They were 
er, when @ m 
over 
Ximines, 
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Jun., 

“What am I to do about Leanora,Sam? What 
am I to do?” 

“Write to her, and go to Zante at once; there 
is nothing else to be done.” Sam’s face was 50 
impassive John saw resistance was useless ; and 
indeed Sam was so urgent that he found himself 
by midnight on the way to Greece. 

“Very important” his journey might be to the 


nothing to do but wait and hope, and he was en- 


and Ximines had lately had very large transac 
tions together. - 

Sam drew his attention first to — —_ 
stance, and advised John, Jun., to e a confi- 
dant of his father, who could then ask the old 
Greek in regular form for the hand of his daugh- 
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This was three days before Christmas, and 
the letter was sent upon - 23d of December. 
e Ximineses receive any answer 
are oh from Zeiton, also dated on the 23d, 
came to Joh 
business is in 
our families be happy toget 
Christmas at Zeiton Hall. 
The concession, therefore, was as mutual as if 
it had been 80 arranged, and Sam talked _<— 
deal about this wonderful unanimity of fi 
But John, Jun., was too happy to have any sus- 
; d this happy Christmas visit was only 
the prelude to that grand wedding which took 
place three months afterward in St. George’s fa- 
mous church, and when the handsome Anglo 
Greek bride and bridegroom were the theme of 
every tongue. 
ari <7 suitable wedding indeed,” said the 
magnates of Mincing Lane—“ unites two fine es- 
tates and two old firms.” — ; 
“4 very handsome, loving couple,” said John 
Basil to Sam ; “ and it is your doing, old friend.” 
“ Yes,” said Sam, cheerily, “it is my doing. I 
have made a good merchant and a good match, 
and saved a proverb besides—‘ A bachelor’s chil- 
dren are always well brought up.’ Here’s to the 


children, John Basil.” 


ter. 


n Basil, saying: “ Our lands join, our 
timately connected ; why should not 
er? Come and spend 





THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR. 


Two important fairs were held in Minnesota 
in the early part of September—the annual State 
Fair, at St. Paul, and the Northwestern Fair, at 
Minneapolis. Each was a great success, and im- 
pressed the thousands of visitors from all sec- 
tions of the country with a high idea of the pros- 
perity and the resources of the Northwest, and 
the intelligence and enterprise of its citizens. 
Both fairs were honored by the presence of Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Hayes, whose reception by the 
people assembled at those two great centres of 
industry was cordial and enthusiastic. 

The rapid and wonderful development of the 
Northwest, and especially that of Minnesota, was 
well sketched by Senator Biaive in his address 
at Minneapolis. The plain facts which he stated 
are more startling than fiction. ‘“ Whoever,” he 
said, “ will enter into the details of the progress 
here made will find one of the most remarkable 
advances of civilization ever realized, and in a 
period so brief that it does not comprehend the 
life of one generation. In 1849 your Territory 
contained but forty-six hundred inhabitants; to- 
day your State has seven hundred thousand. In 
1849 you raised fourteen hundred bushels of 
wheat; last year you raised thirty-three million 
bushels: and these figures, striking, even start- 
ling, as they are, form but an index to your mar- 
vellous progress in all forms of material wealth. 
The pages of your census tables seem like a ro- 
mance; the statistics of your progress dazzle the 
reader with their proportions, and almost chal- 
lenge his credulity at every column he peruses.” 

On page 777 will be found sketches made at 
the State Fair, St. Paul, by our special artist, 
which will give our readers a graphic idea of the 
scenes and incidents that were witnessed in and 
about the grounds. One of the attractions was 
a fine exhibition of marksmanship by Dr. Carver, 
whose skill was displayed in shooting butterflies, 
toy balloons, pieces of money, and other objects 
thrown into the air. There were also some fine 
races, and the visitors were, besides, treated to a 
fox-hunt in the open, which proved attractive 
sport to those who were mounted. 

We have not space for a detailed description 
of the buildings and the numerous exhibits with 
which they were crowded. All who visited the 
fair agree in pronouncing it a decided success. 
The number of horses, cattle, and other stock, 
and quantities of machinery, implements, wares, 
goods, curiosities, agricnItural and horticultural 
products, will largely exceed that of any other 
fair ever before held in Minnesota. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 


SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 29.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity; St. 
Michael and All Angels. 





. Tue addresses delivered at the meeting of the 
ritish Association in Dublin show a disposi- 
an on the part of scientific men to withdraw 
rs speculation upon topics which lie outside 
of the domain of science. Even Professor Hux- 
LEY, whose aggressive temper is well known, 
put forward a very modest elaim for anthropol- 
ogy, the department which he specially repre- 
sented. The president of the Aavocintlan r. 
LrOTTIsWOODE, sounded the first note of the 
rae between science and religion in the lim- 
it ions with which he bounded mathematics. 
of thetematics,” he said, “can tell us nothing 
= ~ origin of matter, of its creation, or of its 
- ilation; she deals only with it in a state 
theetistence, She can tell us nothing beyond 
a problems which she specifically undertakes ; 
- will carry them to their limit, but there she 
mobs and upos the great region beyond she is 
7 perturbably silent.” In his capital extempo- 
— Speech before the anthropological sec- 
7 Mie ofessor Hvxey pointed out that “ the 
as ‘ whether the ideas which DaRwIN has 
2 ene in regard to the animal world are 
cm of being applied in the same sense and 
+ Be Same extent to man” is still unsolved. 
~ ee it “‘an enormous question, and one 
look ich a definite answer may ibly be 
= — for in the next century.”” It was clear 
va 'm, too, that man can not be traced farther 


It is noteworth 
y that the same conciliatory 
ee = shown in the opening address, made 
y Mey Simon Newcoms, before the 
Association for the Advancement of 





Science, which met in St. Louis, August 22. 
“The key-note of my discourse,”’ said this dis- 
tinguished astronomer, “is the proposition that 
science concerns itself only with phenomena 
and the relations which connect them, and does 
not take account of any questions that do not 
in some way admit of being brought to the test 
of observation. The only universe it knows 
is that made known by the telescope, the mi- 
croscope, and other appliances of o ation. 
That this is the whole universe we should all be 
very sorry to suppose.”” This relinquishment of 
the claim to pronounce an authoritative opinion 
on subjects which lie beyond the range of sci- 
ence will do much to promote a good under- 
standing between thinkers who, since the deliv- 
ery of fessor TYNDALL’s famous inaugural 
address, have been exas ted against each oth- 
er. The B ys which we have quoted prove 
. dis : on to cultivate harmony and good-fel- 
owship. 





The overture sent down by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly to the Presbyteries, and intend- 
ed to secure reduced .* oo is likely to 
be received with favor. It proposes one commis- 
sioner to the Assembly for every 2500 communi- 
cants, the commissioners to be chosen by the 
Presbyteries, as has been the practice heretofore. 
One fact which is likely to help its adoption is 
the unwillingness of some of the congregations 
to contribute to the expenses of the Assemb! 
unless the number of commissioners is reduced. 





Judging from Mr. Jonn B. Gouen’s announce- 
ments, his visit to Great Britain promises to be 
very successful. The largest places of assembly, 
such as Mr. SpuRGEON’s Tabernacle and Exeter 
Hall, have been engaged for him. London, 
pony York, Liverpool, and parts of Scot- 
land are included in his plan of work for Sep- 
tember and October. 





Collections in the churches for the sufferers 
by the yellow fever have begun to be taken, and 
will now multiply rapidly. me delay has been 
occasioned by the absence of many city pastors 
at the time of the outbreak of the disease. On 
Sunday, September 8, $600 was contributed by 
the con tion worshipping at Ocean Grove. 
The Methodist Preachers’ Meeting of this city, 
upon re-assembling fur the season, on September 
9, adopted resolutions expressive of sympath 
for the people of the on in which the epi- 
demic prevails, and recommended that collec- 
tions be taken speedily in all the churches. 
Messrs. NELSON & Purtiips, 805 Broadway, 
have offered to forward contributions. 


An effort is about to be made in New Haven 
to reverse the action of the School Board last 
ag 3 which discontinued all religious exercises 
n the public schools. A meeting was held Se 
tember 6, and a ticket for three members fa- 
voring the restoration of religious services was 
nominated. A recent fact shows plainly the in- 
fluences to which the New Haven School Board 
have succumbed. Hamilton School, in that 
city, taught by Sisters of Moret and occupying 
buildings owned by St. Patrick’s parish, has 
been included among the public schools. The 
Eaton School, in the same neighborhood, has 
been en , and the Board ordered a transfer 
of the children of the Hamilton School to the 
Eaton premises. The children, under the in- 
structions of their | ny disobeyed the order, 
and met their teachers in 8t. Patrick’s Hall. 
Still another incident shows the Roman Cath- 
olic temper in this country. Archbishop ALE- 
MANY, Of San Francisco, has issued a pastoral 
letter in which he declares that the sacraments 
will be refused to those parents who send their 
children to the public schools. 








Several important religious assemblies meet 
this season. The General Conference of the 


of Christian believers in that place.” This is 
nobly said, and yet it may be believed that there 
are many Chris n ministers who, accepting de- 
nominational limitations, do their work in the 
same spirit. 


The Catholic episcopate stands thus as to 
numbers in 1878: Whole number of bishops, 
1127. Two of them have held the office over 
half a century—Dr. M‘Haz, Archbishop of 
Tuam, since 1825, and Monsignor D’ ARGENTEAU, 
of Belgium, since 1826; 77 were appointed by 
Grecory XVI., and 1028 by Pius IX.; 30 have 
been created by the present Pope, Lzo XIII. 
It will be apparent how easy it must have been 
for Prus IX. to mould the Vatican Council to 
his will. Nine cardi 2 patriarchs, 47 arch- 
bishops, and 194 bishops belong to the eo ee 
orders. The Franciscans have the most bisho 
—48; then follow the Dominicans with C) 
Benedictines with 24, the Augustines and Con- 
ventuals with 16. The Company of Jesus num- 
bers 8000 members. All this vast force is now 
wielded by the papacy as one man. 








Religious fanaticism is by no means extinct in 
our prosaic , either here or across the water. 
The Shaker community in England, of which 
Mrs. Mary ANN G1RLn@ is the prophetess, have 
again been subjected to expulsion from the 
premises of a land-owner for non-payment of 
rent. They are, in American phrase, ‘‘squat- 
ters,’ it being one of their tenets not to pay 
rent to unbelievers. They are now living under 
a hedge in a lane not far from Lymington. Here 
a charge of yey the highway has been 
made against them. They will neither buy nor 
sell, nor, indeed, make any contract for the use 
of ground or house. Their subsistence is de- 
rived from charity, with what they raise from 
the soil. Their ~~ danci not meas- 
ured and regular, like that of the American 
Shakers, but resembles the motions of the whir!- 
ing dervishes. Mrs. Grrtine has been warned 
by the magistrates to find homes for her ple, 
under penalty of being dealt with according to 
the provisions of the nt Act. 

A still stranger fanaticism was that of Davip 
LazaReETTI, of Tuscany, Italy, who was killed in 
an encounter with the police, August 18. Davip 
the Saint, or “the Christ and King,” as he term- 
ed himself, had gathered a sect near Grosseto, a 
town between Civita Vecchia and horn. His 
creed was a species of Catholic-Socialism. He 

ted the Nicene Creed, rejected auricular 
confession, and uired all private property to 
be turned over to the community. Twelve apos- 
tles had been chosen by him, and hermitages 
set up on hill-tops as homes for his followers. 
A procession of a hundred of them, dressed in 
white tunics, and singing, ‘‘ Long live God, the 
Christian republic, and Christ come a second 
time to earth,’’ was met by a small squad of po- 
lice. Davip ordered an attack, and in the fray 
which followed he was shot. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue general suspension of business on the Missis- 
sippi River, in consequence of the ravages of the yel- 
low fever at the South, has thrown out of employment 
a multitude of laborers who were dependent upon 
their daily earnings for the support of themselves and 
their families. Four great lines of railroads are para- 
lyzed, scores of steamboats are lying idle, places of 
business in towns and cities are closed, and the inev- 
itable result is that thousands are out of work—and out 
of bread. It is estimated that in the three cities of 
New Orleans, Memphis, and Vicksburg there are no 
less than 27,000 workmen who have been necessarily 
discharged since the pestilence commenced its deso- 
lating course. A large proportion of these workmen 
have families, so that probably not far from 100,000 
persons have thus been reduced to absolute want. A 
movement has been made to organize at once a com- 

hensive system of relief to avoid the horrors of 





Wesleyan Methodist Church of Canada opened 
in Montreal, —— 4; the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Can- 
ada an its sessions in Belleville about the 
same time. The National Convention of Meth- 
odist Local Preachers assembles October 19. 
The place named was Louisville, Kentucky, but 
in view of the prevalence of yellow fever in the 
South, it has been proposed to substitute Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions will meet in 
Milwaukee, October 1-4. The American Mis- 
sionary Association will hold its anniversary in 
Taunton, Massachusetts, October 29-31. 





The “Order of Corporate Reunion,” which 
has shrouded itself hitherto in mystery, creates 
increasing surprise the more it is known. Its 
object is the formal unity of Christendom by the 
bonds of episcopacy. A member of it says in a 
letter to the London Rock: ‘‘ We have received 
an undoubted episcopal succession from sources 
as undeniable as those of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople or Pope Lzo XIII. The addition 
of an Anglican source would be worse than use- 
less, since the aim and object of the order is to 
supply the defects, real or spypeees, of the pres- 
ent English succession. Whether our English 
orders are valid or not, they are—like dishon- 
ored bills of exchange—not negotiable. Our 
Order of Corporate Reunion remedies this essen- 
tial defect, as it is rded by both East and 
West.’’. All this reads like a riddle, but it piques 
curiosity, to say the least. 

One of the leaders of the Irish Disestablished 
Church, Lord James Buruer, has seceded, and 
united with the Plymouth Brethren. He was an 
advocate of more radical changes in the Prayer- 
book than the Synod of the Church would adopt. 





The Rev. Lzonarp W. Bacon is a man who 
always thinks and speaks with vigor. Whether 
= with or not, his word appears to express 
his innermost and uttermost conviction. He 
has an ideal of the Church, which he has recent- 
ly explained in his acceptance of the —— 
of the Park Co onal Society, Norwich, 
Connecticut. He refuses to take this ition 
as the representative of any one denomination, 
and adds: ‘‘ As I read the New Testament, the 
Church of any community is nothing less than 
the whole company of believers there dwelling. 
Holding this view, I do not come to be a pastor 
of one of the churches of Norwich, but one of 
the pastors of the Church in Norwich. For the 
Church in Norwich is one—not ought to be, but 
is—and my service and fellowship will be due, 
for Christ's sake, to the whole commonwealth 








famine added to those of the plague. Until frost 
comes, there is little hope that the course of the fever 
will be stayed, and suffering must continue to increase, 
unless the whole country unites to help in this dire 
extremity. This, indeed, the country has already done. 
And now it is proposed to open a central dépét in New 
York—and probably in other cities—for the reception 
of needed supplies for the helpless South. Not only 
are medicines and food required, but “ clothing of ev- 
ery kind and all sizes” is called for. In the endeavor 
to prevent the spread of the fever, infected clothing 
has been destroyed, and among the poor, and espe- 
cially in hospitals, there is the most pressing need for 
a new supply. New York, which has already made 
such generous contributions, will respond to this call 
promptly, as will also other cities and towns. On Sep- 
tember 10 the money contributions of New York had 
amounted to over $167,000, and additions were being 
made at the rate of about $10,000 daily. 

Over six hundred bodies have been recovered of per- 
sons lost in the recent disaster to the Princess Alice 
on the Thames. The majority of these were recog- 
nized ; but eighty-three bodies not identified were 
buried at Woolwich on September 9. 


Eleven milk-dealers were recently arrested in this 
city and tried on the charge of selling skimmed or 


also to examine what is sold at dairies and restaurants 
where pure milk is received, but often adulterated be- 
fore being served to customers. | 


There is a prospect that the forty-seventh annual 
exhibition of the American Institute Fair will be one 
of the most successful in the history of the Institute 
for many years. The number of applications for 
space has been unusually large. For the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, particularly those from Brooklyn, the 


erect temporary stations at 





its premonitory symptoms were violent; this year 
they have been slight and insidious, thereby increastng 
the real danger. Physicians are constantly trying ex- 
periments upon patients, and they keep memoranda 
of the peculiarities cf the disease, eo that new and 
valuable information will be obtained, which may be 
of the greatest use hereafter. 





In Montclair, New Jersey, a town regarded as 
healthy, several cases of malignant typboid fever have 
occurred, which has led to a rigid investigation into 
the probable causes of its origin. It is generally agreed 
that impure milk or defective drainage in the locality 
where the fever first appeared was the exciting cause. 


Among the curiosities at the New York Aquarium 
is a tank containing thirty-six young hatch- 
ed from eggs brought from the South. They are less 
than a foot long, very lively, and sport with each other 
as freely as kittens. 





The system of collecting money for the yeliow fever 
sufferers by means of ballot-boxes placed conspicu- 
ously in public places has proved very successful. 
Pennies, dimes, and greenbacks are deposited from 
morning till night. Newsboys, boot-blacks, washer- 
women, shop-girls, school-children, and, indeed, ail 
classes, are cordial contributors, A universal feeling 
of sympathy is d throughout the entire North, 
and the people give ungrudgingly and generously. 

A farmer in Clifton, England, whose pump had be- 
come the source of a fever epidemic, was 
warned by the health officer that if he allowed any 
one to use the contaminated water, and fatal disease 
resulted, or if he sold milk, and disease followed, he 
would be charged with manslaughter. 








The mountain which overshadows Mount Pleasant 
House, near the foot of Mount Washington, was form- 
ally christened a week or two ago, a New York lady 
giving it the name of Mount Amonoosuc. A large 
number of interested spectators were present on the 
occasion. 





Reports have come that the present season has 
proved a complete failure to the arctic whaling feet. 
At latest accounts not one vessel had caught a single 
whale. No vessel had been able to pass through Mel- 
ville Bay on account of the ice, which completely 
blocked the bay, and all efforts to penetrate it had 
failed. 


Foreign journals mention a singular case of a young 
Frenchman who recently died in Lyons under peculiar 
circumstances. In lighting a match, a piece of the 
burning phosphorus penetrated beneath his finger- 
nail, making a slight burn. Soon afterward it began 
to pain him severely, and the hand and arm ewelled. 
He consulted a physician, who declared that instant 
amputation was necessary. The young man desired 
to postpone the operation for a few hours, until he 
could telegraph for his father. But before the arriva! 
of the latter the poisonous matter had extended so far 
that the operation was impossible, and he died scorn. 
afterward. 








A pedestrian tour of about 450 miles through the 
Southern States was accomplished during the su:n- 
mer by « party of naturalists—prof and students 
—three ladies being among the number. (They assem- 
bled at Cincinnati on June 90, and proceeded thence by 
rail to Somerset, Kentucky. From that point the jour- 
ney on foot commenced, each one of the party carrying 
a light knapsack. On an average they travelled ten 
miles a day, their route often being over and among the 
wildest mountain landscapes to be found east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Having “roughed it” for six 
weeks, they returned to Washington, and spent some 
time in studying the specimens in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. It should be mentioned that at Beaufort, 
North Carolina, they collected two barrels of marine 


specimens. 


During the past season the average daily arrivals at 
the Summit House, on the top of Mount Washington, 
have been about 225. Many of these remained over- 
night, or even spent a longer time there. 











In consequence of the great famine in China, there 
is a sudden and large demand for the cereals of the 
Pacific coast. All the steamers from San Francisco 
go out fully laden with flour. The San Francisco Bul- 
letin and Call have reports showing that there will 
probably be a decided increase this season in the wheat 
crop of California over that of last year. The opinion 
is also expressed that although the wheat crop in 
Southern Minnesota and in the central part of North- 
ern Iowa has doubtless been seriously injured, yet 
there has been a great increase of production in other 
States. 

The London Globe congratulates England generally 
and the British Museum in particular for having se- 
cured a copy of the 5020-volumed Chinese Encyclope- 
dia. It is supposed that the whole Chinese literature 
of any importance, between 1100 s.0. and 1700 a.p., is 
embraced in these volumes. Tradition affirms that 
only one hundred copies were originally printed, and 
that the type were broken up after these were printed. 

Some singular instances of recovery from yellow fe- 
ver are on record. It should be remembered that re- 
covery from this disease is, in general, above all others, 
dependent upon careful nursing. The least mistake 
or lack of vigilance may cause death even when the 
patient is practically convalescent. The patient can 
not be trusted in the matter of eating or of exerting 
himself. He often thinks he can walk safely, when it 
is almost certain death for him to do so. Still, there 
seem to be exceptions to the rule. A refugee from 
the South was found not long ago in the woods near 
London, Ontario. He had lain eight days exposed to 
rain and changing weather, and almost without food. 
It was supposed, of course, that he would die. But he 
is now likely to recover. It is related of another per- 
son suffering with the fever that when given over by 
the physicians he repeated a request, often denied be- 
fore, for tobacco. “Yes,” they said, “he can have 
any thing he wants; it can make no difference now.” 


Another 

yearsago. Accommodations being limited on a fever- 
stricken ship, the surgeon ordered a patient who was 
believed to be past recovery to be Jaid in one of the 


‘boats which hung from the davits. The man was in- 


sensible ; and as less hopeless cases demanded al! the 
attention of physicians and others, he was left to his 
fate. A tremendous rain fell during the night, and 
the sick man was deluged ; but from that time he be- 
gan to recover, and was soon well. 
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THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR, AT ST. PAUL.—Drawn sy W. A. Rogers,—[Sexz Pace 775.] 
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HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS. 


A Few weeks more and the season for excursions 
by sea or land will come to an end, Already the 
chill night air, with its premonition of frost, is driv- 
ing tourists back to their city homes from the more 
northern mountain and sea-side resorts, where 
they have found pleasant refuge from the fever 
heat and turmoil of crowded, noisy streets ; and 
soon many a farmer’s home will be deserted by 
the guests who have made it lively and sociable 
during the summer weeks. To many persons 
the pictures on our opening pages this ‘week will 
bring back pleasant recollections of charming 
days by the sea-side or in the mountains—days 
the memory of which will brighten existence 
through the working months that make up the 
most of life. Americans have been accused of 
neglecting holidays, and giving so much of their 
time to work and business that they have forgot- 
ten what real enjoyment means, But this, though 
it may have once been true, is not a characteristic 
trait of Americans of to-day. Every year our sum- 
rier resorts are more and more crowded, while 
short holiday excursions are as frequent here as 
any where in Europe. Doubtless the influence of 
our German population has had much to do with 
the change, while the increased facilities for getting 
out of town tend to foster our growing fondness 
for out-door amusements and recreative sports. 








A MUSICAL STRATAGEM, 


Tne engraving on our front page represents an 
incident that took place during the war of 1812. 
In those days the women were actuated by a 
spirit of patriotism inherited from their Revolu- 
tionary ancestors. The iniquitous disposition 
displayed by England during the early part of 
the present century in interfering with our com 
mercial interests aroused a storm of indignation 
in many a fair breast similar to that which led 
Mrs. ScuvYLer to fire the corn that should have 
fed her children, and carried Mout Prrcwer into 
the thick of the fight at Monmouth. 

England’s conduct at this period of our nation- 
al history certainly was notorious, in spite of the 
fact that there was a very respectable minority 
report presented in Congress deprecating the war 
measures adopted. Probably there was not a 
fair student of politics in the country who did 
not agree with Mr. Dattas, when, in discussing 
the outrages suffered at the hands of England, he 
said: “She had seized and confiscated the com- 
mercial property of American citizens to an in- 
calculable amount. She had united in the enor- 
mities of France to declare a great proportion of 
the terraqueous globe in a state of blockade, chas- 
ing the Americar merchant flag effectually from 
the ocean. She had contemptuously disregarded 
the neutrality of the American territory, and the 
jurisdiction of the American laws within the wa- 
ters and harbors of the United States.” 

Naturally the rich harbor of Massachusetts Bay 
excited the predatory instincts of this wicked 
English nation, and many a cruiser prowled 
about the coasts seeking what it might devour. 
On one occasion a particularly vicious little launch 
slipped away from an impudent towering frigate, 
and, passing between Crow Point and Cedar Point, 
bore down upon the peaceful hamlet of Scituate. 
Two vessels were towed away from under their 
owners’ eyes, several fired alongside of the wharves 
where they lay, ard the poor little town itself 
was threatened with instant destruction if any 
resistance was made. This had the effect of 
keeping the inhabitants exceedingly quiet until the 
intruding launch had sailed away ;. but then in- 

. dignation knew no bounds, and active prepara- 
tions were made for defending the little port 
from future invasion. A home guard was form- 
ed, detachments were stationed at the two points 
outside the harbor, and a magnificent brass piece 
was mounted in front of the village. Unfortu- 
nately the garrison had other interests than those 
of war; the harvest was ripe, the corn waiting to 
be plucked, and so it was arranged that the small 
band of patriots, hastily gathered together, should 
be allowed to desert their posts in favor of the 
farms when there was no sail in sight. 

Now it happened that among the devoted in- 
habitants of Scituate were two whose sex de- 
barred them from either bearing arms or reaping 
grain. Miss Resecca Bares and her sister Miss 
ABIGAIL were seated quietly in the kitchen of 
their old homestead, hard at work upon the 
week’s “mending,” when another one of those 
abandoned British ships of war hove in sight 
from round the corner of the bay. Miss Resec- 
ca watched the intruder drop her anchor, and 
then boats were lowered. Human nature could 
stand it no longer; the martial spirit of 76 was 
aroused, and calling her sister to follow, the val- 
orous lady made for the shore. First she was 
about to seize the muskets left by the absent 

guard, when another and more brilliant idea 

turned her in a different direction. Music, that 
hath charms.to soothe the savage breast, has also 
been known to produce different effects, and nev- 
er since the good old Revolutionary days has a 
ae soldier been known to abide the strains 

“Yankee Doodle.” Miss Resecca held the 
Ste and Miss Apigai. the drum. Presently that 
most exciting of all airs pealed out from behind 
the cliff with a rattat-tooing from the drum that 
would have done credit to an advancing regi- 
ment. British prowess turned and fled; blood- 
shed was averted; the town of Scituate was saved 
from destruction, and the garrison returned home 
to put the kettle on for supper. 

Miss Repecca Bares is still alive, a healthy 
and a hearty old lady, who delights to tell the 
tale of how she routed the British in the war of 
1812. If our readers would like to see her por- 
trait as she appears now, and read the story as it 
was listened to from her own lips, we refer them 
to a delightful paper, entitled “ Along the South 
Shore,” published in Harper's Magazine for June, 
1878, 





THE FAT MEN’S CONVENTION. 


WE can see some pleasure, if no reason, in the 
convening of a baby show, but we confess we 
could never see the slightest cause, reasonable 
or otherwise, for a fat men’s convention, unless 
it be the fact that misery loves company. For 
fifty or a hundred men, whose several weights 
range from two hundred to three hundred 
pounds, to hold a convention simply because of 
so much surplus avoirdupois, is absurd to say 
the least. It becomes doubly so when we reflect 
that obesity is a disease. What would we think 
of as many persons emaciated by consumption 
holding a convention to compare their relative 
weights. There is but one ground upon which 
we would advocate another fat men’s convention, 
and that is that they will meet to discuss the 
merits of Allan’s Anti-Fat, the only known rem- 
edy for obesity. It is safe and reliable. Sold 
by druggists.—[ Com. ] 








New York, March 1, 1878, 
Messrs. Moraan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—For the past two years I have 
been afflicted with disease of the prostate gland, 
attended at times with intense pain; have been 
treated by several physicians, with but little re- 
lief; have been in Roosevelt Hospital for treat- 
ment there. I was told my disease was the same 
as A. T. Srewart’s and Commodore VANDERBILT'S; 
that I might get some relief, but could not be 
cured. On the 2d of February I commenced 
taking “Constitution Water ;” to-day I call to 
say to you that I am well, and tender this testi- 
monial., E. H. Morton, 

165 Waverley Place. 


Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. For sale by all druggists. 
Send for Circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John 
Street, New York.—[ Com.] 





NIsety-NINE times out of a hundred those ob- 
scure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery. Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced, 
and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 
tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which, exhibited in small 
doses, effectually relieves ‘the system from all 
those incipient germs of disease which 
attack the kidneys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. Tasteless as well as di- 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maximum, 
Constitution Water never fails to cure.—[Com.] 





THAT FAT PERSON CANNOT BE 
FOUND. 


Nor even Epison, with all his inventive genius 
and extensive research, can find a fat person 
that Allan’s Anti-Fat will not reduce at the rate 
of from two to five pounds per week. Those 
having uselessly tried different anti-fat prescrip- 
tions, including “ Starvation,” “ horse-back ” and 
“saw-horse” “riding,” may be sceptical, but a 
fair trial will convince them that Allan’s Anti- 
Fat is a genuine medicine, and that it will speed- 
ily fulfil all promises, Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 





FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


If teeth are white and beautiful, 
It keeps them so intact; 

If they’re discolored in the least, 
It brings their whiteness back ; 

And by its use — good effects 
Are daily to 

Thus hence it is that ¢ 
Greets ‘‘ FRAGRAN' PLO 

—[{Com.} 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 

y a careful application of the ad rties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. E eg has pro’ our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually ~y 4 up antil strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
os ourselves well fortified ey blood and a 
— a nourished frame.” — See cle in the Civil 


Gold pam in soldered tins, labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


THE NEW GAME. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


$10 00 to $54 OO per Set. 
Head-quarters for Archery and all Qut-door Sports. 
C. F. A. HINRICHS, 31 Park Place, N.Y. 


Cc, STEHR, Manufacturer of 


eerschaum 

Pipes & Cigar older, Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St.,N.W. 


Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


Pk LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy Hours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 
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DROPS OF ola er 
40 constitution Water, Building, 


Nassau Street. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
= , in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
: ity, and ease be movement’ un- 

A Patentee and Maker of the 

lling Chairs” pushed about at the 

Centennial. Send on —. for rid Catalogue and mention 
att St., N.Y. 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
OURES 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS, 
STONE IN THE BLADDE 
CATARRH y 4G BLAD ER, 


DIAB 
BRICKDUST DEPOS 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 
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MINTON'S stint TILES 
Preserve the Beauty of the ENAMELED § 
and then, when the hair 4 Curva Works, Sroxe-vron-Txenrt. 
ons the eyes dimmed J | Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 


604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The only expetneaintions in the Cuties States for 
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double-barrel gun, 
Is a wholesome Botani potat and ben are. are- looks: warranted 
effect sures = =e bar- 
Calnrh oF use of tobacco and liquors ) ees 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodon Leah — 
It removes Goeclesetions, imparts a a, sttering Sen‘ MOOD. 
whiteness to the d renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 
THE FIRST BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


Japanese Mg and Trading Co,, 
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Agent, 

St.?N.Y. 
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865 Broadway, oe York City. P.O. Box 1 
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Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHESTER, PA. 

















Address Mallet Creek. tember 11th. Thorough instruction in 
2 - pCa. | av 2 the classics, and English. For cir- 
PRsEnoLD unto, Poemait, ~— oe. pos culars, apply to COLONEL THEO. HY! , President. 
eee ee or lege or ness. 
catalogues to HAM PECTACLES oe REDUCED PRICES. 
= a tne oa — Le . 2 Telescopes, Ther- 
ELEGANT New Style Chromo with nam mometers. Send for Illustrat atalogue. 
18 eae Gpo. L Rexp & Co., Nassau, N. Y. R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


To this series one looks with confidence for fresh, 





This series is proving to be good and deserving of 
popularity.—Troy Times. readable, and well-selected novels.—Portland Press. 
Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearance, as well | The promise of the publishers, that only works 
as their literary merits, will make them attractive to | of a very high order of literary merit, and of un- 
readers of fiction.—Ltheran Observer, Philadelphia. | exceptionable morals, will be admitted to the se- 
A series which is drawing upon evidently the best | ries, —s conscientiously fulfilled. — San Fran- 
cisco 


literary talent in the country.—N. ¥. Express. 





A Novel. By Atice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

Of great power, and calculated to attract universal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


The incidents and characters of the book possess a 
fascination that is entirely unique.—N. ¥. Express. 
Full of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. 
A remarkably interesting work. * * * The story is 
fall of life and humor.—Independent, N. Y. 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 








A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

One ofits minor merits is a happy gift of expression, 
a knack of crystallizing a thought in its most com- 
pact, precise, and translucent form.—N. Y. Sun. 








8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. By Atma CaLpER. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 
May be ranked among the best of the more modern 


novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 


notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 








8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American tiction.—Rochester Express. 

Strong in dramatic portraiture.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


4. MAG. A Story of To-Day. 

The touching plot is developed with a skill in which 

grace and delicacy are blended with vividness and 
force.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. 
75 cents. 
Ite characters are all finely drawn, and its pictures 
of Southern life since the war are admirably well 
done.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. By Matitpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Well written, and full of pleasing incidents. It) A story of Irish life, with a good plot and a number 
is sufficiently exciting to hold the attention of the | of cleverly-depicted characters. * * * Told with much 
most exacting novel-reader.—A/bany Journal. | animation and skil].—Saturday Eve. Gazette, Boston. 


7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. By Ciara Francis Morse. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

A charmingly told love-story.*** Any thing more; The descriptive work is well done. It is as well at- 

charmingly natural and picturesque has not been | tractive for its freshness and brightness, and its sim- 
written for a long time.—J. Y. Ezpress. ple, unaffected style.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


8. OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. A Novel. By Mary A. Denison. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 

“This is an unusually good novel, and contains sev- | expression, and shows remarkable delicacy sud re- 

eral very effective scenes, worked out with admirable | finement throughout. The dialogue is terse, pointed, 
ekill. The author is very felicitous in her style of | and dramatic.” 





A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


Here is a good American novel. * * * The story is well 
told, and one that is sprightly and clever and will fully 
interest the reader.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

















By Suerwoop Bonner. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


9. LIKE UNTO LIKE, A Novel. 

(Nearly Ready.) 

“This brilliant novel is from the pen of a writer of | ern society after the close of the war. The style ” 

original genius, ripe cultivation, and artistic power. | animated and effective, and many passages are mas- 
The purpose of the story is the illustration of South-! terly in their pathos and power.” 





PuBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


B Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
“ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE. LIBRARY, 


in this country a body like the French 

eek ~ award some honorable distinction to the 
— meritorious literary enterprise of each year, we 
ee would be no hesitation in bestowing that 


ink there 
cutiention this year on the “Franklin Square Li- 


prary."—. ¥. Ree ca 
1. IS HE POPENJOY? A Novel. By 
AnTHONY TROLLOPE. 15 cents. 
Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
one novel.—N. ¥. Herald. 
2, HISTORY OF A CRIME. By Vicror 
Hueco. 10 cents. 
A terribly fascinating narrative, picture, drama, 
is here given.—Advance, Chicago. 


3. THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 10 


cents. 

A book that everybody should read.—N. ¥. Herald. 
4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN. A Novel. By 
Joun Berwick Harwoop. 10 cents. 

A strong book, full of manliness and purpose.— 
Springfield Republican, 
5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘The Sun- 
Maid.” 10 cents. 

A pleasant book. * * * It tells its story well and 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 

6. HENRIETTE. A Novel. By Ernest 
Davuper. ‘Translated by Laura E, Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents, 

Far above the level of common-place novels.—Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. Shoal 
7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEF’S ORDEAL. 

A Novel. By Mary Patrick, Author of 
“ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 


A pretty picture of home life, with pleasant charac- 
ters strongly individualized.—Jewish Messenger, N. Y. 


8, A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. A Romance. 
By Leon Brook. 10 cents. 
The pleasure derived from this story is only equalled 
by the wit of the anthor.—7roy Whig. 
9. HONOR’S WORTH. A Novel. By Meta 
Orrep, Author of *‘ A Long Time Ago.” 
15 cents. 


Can hardly fail to give much satisfaction to all 
readers.—Philadelphia North American. 

















10. KINGSDENE. A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH. 10 cents. 


A readable and attractive story.—Jewish Messenger, 
a... 


11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. 
Yorke. 10 cents. 


“This is a refined and dainty production, admirably 
written and of a high tone of sentiment.” 


12. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty 
Years’ Residence among Bulgarians, Greeks, 
Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. By a 
Consul’s Daughter and Wife. Edited by 
StanLey Lane Poore. 15 cents. 

Nothing which has been published on the subject 


is fuller of interesting details about the Turkish peo- 
ple and their life.+N. ¥. Evening Post. 


13. THE YOUNG DUKE. A Novel. By 
Bengamin Disraeci (The Earl of Beacons- 
field, K.G.). 15 cents, 

The characters are drawn with the author's nenal 
skill, and the story will be read with pleasure from 
the first page to the last.—Brooklyn Times. 


14. HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis 
of Jingo. A Satire. By Eowarp Jen- 
KINs. 10 cents. 


“A vigorous satire on Disraeli and the political 
party which he represents." 


15. “BONNIE LESLEY.” A Novel. By 
Mrs. HerBert Martin. 15 cents. 


_ There is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin’s de- 
lightful story.—Academy, London. 


16. THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, Earl of Bea- 
consfleid, K.G@. With Two Portraits. 
10 cents. 


“An interesting sketch of the literary and political 
career of a wonderful man.” 


17. SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 10 cents. 

A most fascinating volume. * * * Mr. Arnold hard- 
ly ever paints a lovely scene without some phrase 
which adds to your knowledge of its charm,—Spec- 
tator, London, 


18, THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. A 
Novel. By Karuartne Kino, Author of 
“‘Our Detachment,” “Off the Roll,” “‘ Hugh 
Melton,” &c. 15 cents. 

Miss King has given us in “The Bubble Reputation” 


& very good work. * * * It is eminently readable.— 
Examiner, London. 


19, AMONG ALIENS. A Novel. By Mrs. 
FRANCES E. Trotiopr, Author of ‘‘ Ve- 
ronica,” ** Anne Furness,” &c. Illustrated. 
15 cents, (Nearly Ready.) 


, “One of Mrs. Trollope’s most beantifal and charm- 
ng stories, full of character and incident.” 


By SrerHen 














Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
C3" Harper & Brornens will , of the 

above works by mail postag . any 

the United States, on receipt of the hy —a eo 





LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Chiefly from the Lexicons of Freund, Georges, and Kaltschmidt. 


By CHARLES ANTHON, LLD. 


Small 4to, 960 pages. 


In Sheep: Mailing Price, $2 40; Introduction, $1 88; Exchange, $1 67. 
In Half Leather: Mailing Price, $2 10; Introduction, $1 60; Exchange, $1 40. 


The work herewith presented to the public contains all the words that occur 
in the authors read in schools and academies, with full definitions and explanations, 
each class of significations being supported by at least one brief and apposite quo- 
tation from some classic author; the etymology of the words introduced, with 
occasional comparisons with kindred roots in cognate languages when such analo- 
gies are striking; and the proper names that occur in the same authors, with their 
derivative adjectives, &c., accompanied by brief explanations. The editor has been 
careful to throw out no word which occurs in any author of good repute which a 
student will ever read in his academic or in the greater part of his collegiate career. 





Anthon’s Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary. 


Small 4to, 1272 pages. 


Sheep: Mailing Price, $2 92; 


Introduc- 


tion, $2 20; Exchange, $1 67. 


This work is well adapted for the use of schools and colleges. The definitions 
are brief, comprehensive, and correct. The first portion of the work is the same as 
that advertised above—Anthon’s Latin-English Dictionary ; the second portion is 
an English-Latin Dictionary of the same grade as the former work, and is adapted 
to the needs of those pursuing the study of Latin composition, either in prose 


or verse. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 


to any teacher or school-officer on application. 


tion, terms of introduction, &c., is solicited. 


Correspondence regarding books for examina- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 
“ Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 
the scenes.” 


Price $15. 
Illustrated Catalogues 
may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed, 
by enclosing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 


ense Descri 
FREE! FREE! FREE! §°. Gntaioree of Nov. 
els, Books, Music, Negro Farces, Acting rare 
Letter Writers, Fortune Tellers, Reciters, Cook Boo 
8 ers, 4 Joke Books, 'y Reckoners, 
Playing Cards, ks on Magic, Ventriloquism, Swim- 
ming, yy ee Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequalled 
and unattainable elsewhere. Mailed free upon appiice- 
tion to C.T. DE WITT, Publisher, 38 Rose St., N. Y. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE. 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
rs, J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 
Box 1038. (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


CAXTON PRESS. 

Self-Inking, only $13. 
COLUMBIAN ESS, Self - Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
$3 50. Send stamp for catalogue to 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 15 Federal 
St., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 22cp.cocx 
SrmEhKAaty CORES ee 


Chronic and Nerv- 
attracting wide attention, 


ous Diseases, which are 9 
REFER BY PERMISSION J:.)%.2: 
Li ’ 


































To Consumprives 


AND INVALIDS. 


Use WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
anD SODA. For Consumption, Weak fangs, 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and General t 
it is an acknowledged ‘eet Remedy, proved by 
years’ experience. TRY IT. 


Price, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & Go. Chemists. 
Sold by Druggists. 36 John St., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ........ 4 00 
HARPER'S RAZAR, | © cnnasees 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
By Tiers CD PEs c neiawkdsedcccnssessece 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FrRanxiin Squarr, New York. 


f = #) A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED_36 best 
selling articles in the world; one sample 
Sree, Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 





9 5 Fashionable Visiting Cards—nv two alike, 
with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co.,Nassau,N. Y. 





$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatuxrr & Co., Portland, Me. 





Richmond, Hon, Wm. D, Kelley, Gen. 

Fits Henry Warren, T. 8. ‘Arthur, and others who 
ely benefited by thia t t 

to most remarkab: 

cures. Paxxx, 1119 Girard St., Phila. 


RESTORE YOUR SIGHT. 


Do not <“—_ your Face by wearing les 
when you can buy a pair of the Celebrated Eye Cups 
for $3 00. Guaranteed to restore the Sight, or money 
refunded. Address Dr. F. P. LEE & oo. 
P.O. Box 3618. 91 Liberty Street, N. Y¥. 





Be PAY tosell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam les 
free. TAYLOR BROS, & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOUR name written on 25 Gilt Rdge Cards, 1c. : OF 2 
Best Mixed, 10c. W.HILL & CO., Ashland, Mass. 


per day at home. Samples worth free. 

$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co. Portlaza, Me. 
60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. Crtwrow Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 














[MHENSEL Reduction on Italian Violin, Guitar,& Banjo 
Strin Finest, 2 for 25c. ; 4 wages Send for Price- 
_ ne St., Cincinnati, O. 


List. Brirrtne, Canal and 


B IG PAY.—With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 





cts, sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 
S. M. Spenozsr, 112 Wash’n St., Boston, Mass, 


AGENTS Wanted to sell Dr. Chase's 2000 Recipe Book. 
New Price-List. You double your money. 
Address Dr, Cuase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich, 








Cc 1 ° 
25 ‘with name. Outal,oe. J. B. Hvmaran Nasea NY. 


AGENTS. eos NOVELTY ©O., Boston, Mass. 
* M’f'rs of Notions, Novelties. Catalogue free. 


A ki mak. 2 h 
GOLD ouch tree. ‘Address Tavs & Co, Augusta, Me 


20 Chromo Cards fpertect beanties), with name, 10¢. 
Outfit, 10c. TURNER CARD CO., Ashland, Mass. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE, with Hints for 
their Improvement. By Natuanren Hittyer Kexr- 
ston. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


TI. 
SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
4to, Paper, 10 cents. m 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI, Ear) of Beaconefield, K.G. With Two 
Portraits. 4to, Paper, 10 cents. 

IV. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From The ! " 
With Notes by W. Henry Writs. 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 

Vv. : 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 7 cents per volame. 

Samuel Johneon. By Less Sterwen. ( Ready.) 
—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Monson, (Ready.)— 
Sir Walter Scott. By R.H. Hurron, ( ) 


vi. 

THE STUDENT'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
The History of the Christian Charch daring the 
First Ten Centuries: from ite Foundation to the 
Full Establishment of the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Papal Power. By Puwutr Suirn, B.A. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Uniform with the Stu- 
dent’s Series, 


vil. 

THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Twenty Years’ Resi- 
dence among Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, 
and Armenians. a Consul's hter and Wife. 
Edited by Staniey Lane Poor. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

Vil. 

GOLDSMITH.-BUNYAN.-MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
By Lord Maoavutay. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 

cents. 


IX. 
POTTERY PAINTING. A Hand-Book to the Prac- 
tice of deme Minny By Joun C, L, Sparkes. 
82mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 


zx. 

HAVERHOLME ; or, The Apotheosis of Jingo. By 

Epwarp Jenxins. 410, Paper, 10 cents, 
XI. 

THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB. By the Youngest 

Member. Illustrated. Fust 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
XI. 

A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Hrt- 

zn 8. Conant, 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cis, 
Xu 

A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. By Jraste Ben- 

Ton Frtwont. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cts. 
XIV. 

THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. A Prac- 
tical and Historical Grammar of the French Lan- 
goage. By Cuar.ies Hexon Watt. With an Intro- 

uction by E. Lirrré, Member of the French Acad- 
emy. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. 12:mo, 
Cloth, $1 40. xv 


HINTS TO WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP- 
ERTY. By A.trezevy Watxzz. 82mo, Paper, 20 
cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XVI. 

THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS. The Atlantic Islands 
as Resorts of Health and Pleasure. By 8.G.W. Bun- 
zamiun, Author of “Contem ow in Europe,” 
&c. Illustrated. svo, Cloth, $8 60. 

XVII. 

A LEGACY: Being the Life and Remains of John 
Martin, Written and Edited by the Author of “Jobn 
Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 





Old Slip Warehouse. By Many A. Denison. 60 cents. 
The Bubble Reputation. By Kartsartve Kino. 15 cta. 
Professor Pressensee. By Joux Estren Cooxe. 25 cts. 
Blush Roses. By Ciara Francie Morse. 650 cents. 

** Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. Huaseet Marti. 15 cts. 


Squire Paul. By Hans Wanatne. Translated from 
the German by Mary A. Robinson. 2 cents, 


Kilrogan Cottage. By Martttpa Desrarp, 60 cents. 


The Young Duke. By Brysawrm Disrae.i (The Earl 
of Beaconsfield, K.G.). 15 cents, 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs. Oxrpnant. 50 cents. 
Back to the Old Home. By Mary Crom. Hay. 20 cts. 
The Lady of Launay. By Antuony Trotiorr. 20 cts, 


The Curate of Orsiéres. By Orro Roqverre. Trans- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. 20 cents, 


Cleveden. By Srerurn Yorxe. 10 cents. 
Colonel Dunwoddie, Millionaire. 75 cents. 
Kingsdene. By Mrs. Faruenerowmavon. 10 cents. 
Miriam’s Heritage. By Auma Caiprr. 75 cents. 
Mag. 60 cents. ie 
A Beautiful Woman. By Leon Broox. 10 cents. 
Honor’s Worth. By Mera Onnep. 15 cents. 
Mine is Thine. By L. W. M. Looxuart. 4 cents. 
My Heart’s in the Highlands. 10 centa. 
Henriette. 10 cents. rs 
Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. 15 cents. 
A Modern Minister. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

ew” Haren & Brorurns will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


em Harrer’s Catratoourn mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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“A BLOATED BONDHOLDER.” 


“A BLOATED NON-BONDHOLDER.” 


$5000 REWARD. 


Investigation discloses the fact that the lady report- 


‘ed in the Associated Press despatches, about August 


10th, to have died in Chicago after two weeks’ use of 
some remedy for corpulency, had not taken 
Allan’s Anti-Fat, but had used a preparation put up 
by a regular physician in Luzerne, Pa. Allan's Anti- 
Fat is manufactured in Buffalo, N. Y., by the under- 

ed. We have already sold over 100, 000 bottles of 
it. It has therefore been taken by thousands, and we 
-challenge proof that it has ever harmed anybody, un- 
less the reduction of obese persons from 20 to 60 
pounds, leaving them healthy and strong, is consid- 
ered a misfortune. Furthermore, we hereby offer 
$5000 reward for evidence showing that it contains 
poisonous or injurious ingredients. We also offer 
$5000 if we cannot prove that it has reduced numbers 
of persons as stated herein, and always without injury. 
It is said a lie will out-travel the truth any time; but 
we trust that those newspapers that have misled the 
public by saying that physicians attributed the lady’s 
death to the use of Anti-Fat (which is only put up by 
us, the term “Anti-Fat” being our trade-mark) will 
correct the false impression they have conveyed by 
publishing this refutation. 

BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


** Confirmations Strong as Proofs of 
Holy Writ.” 
Royauston, Mass., July 10, 1878, 
Boranio Mepiorne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gents,—What will you send Allan’s Anti- Fat per 
dozen for? There is no place within eight miles 
where we can buy it. My mother has taken five bot- 


tles, and it reducedl her weight 20 pounds. 
J. M, Pagrriwer. 


Extswortn, Kan., July 13, 1878. 
Boranio Mepios Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 





-FLORILINE. 


ee [PLORILINE.”— .?—FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all para- 
sites or living “animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 

Preparcd by HENRY C, GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 
Price 75 cents, 


HISHERMEWN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md, 
#9" Send for Price-List, naming your County and State, 











SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, bard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 








the other. 


APERIENT they 





__.. re sretive | organs. 


A Big Battle has been gome on for years between the Constitution of 
the Sick, on one side, and all the 

The Poisons have had the best of the fight, and a long list of the 
killed may be found in every cemetery. But at last common sense is putting 
a stop to this pernicious conflict. 


THE PRISONERS | 


of the sick-room have discovered that in Tarrant’s Errervescent SevtzER 
have a tonic, a febrifuge, a laxative, a diuretic, a corrective, a 
regulating and antibilious medicine, equal to all ordinary exigencies, and good 
for every ailment of the stomach, the bowels, the nerves, the muscles, and the 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ctive anne, falsely called remedies, on 


At last 


Gentlemen, — Allan’s Anti-Fat reduced me seven 
pounds in one week 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. Tayior. 


Cotorapo Sprinas, Cor., July 15, 1878. 
Botanic Mepictne Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—I lost three pounds while taking one 
bottle of Allan’s Anti-Fat. 
Yours truly, Mrs. M. B. Myexs. 
Van Went, O., July 29, 1878. 
Botanic Mentone Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: - 
Gentlemen,—Received the medicine, ‘‘Allan’s Anti- 
Fat,” and the lady for whom it was ordered has used 
it with success, It reduced her 834 pounds in nine 
days; also removed a rheumatic pain from her hip, 
with which shé has been troubled for several years. 
She has ordered one dozen bottles from our druggist, 
and intends to give it a fair trial. 


Yours, etc., A. Lerruers. 


** Have not felt so well and strong in 
tem years.” 


j CLEVELAND, °. August 12, 1878. 
Boramra Meprotne Co., Buffalo, N 

—My tieart is poner bart with gratitude 
towards the inventor of Allan's Anti-Fat, and I wish 
to inform the world what a blessing it is to the over- 
corpuient. When I commenced using it I weighed 
two hundred and twenty-four pounds, and after using 
a little over three bottles I now weigh one hundred 
and ninety-four, and have not felt so well and strong 
in ten years. I have got my friend, George Sigor, to 
try it. He has not taken quite one bottle, and has 
lost five pounds, 


Yours sincerely, Pav. Conprr. 


Pratrvitie, Ara., July 20, 1878, 

Boranto Mepicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Gentlemen, —About three months ago I commenced 
using your Anti-Fat, at which time my weight was 
219 pounds. By following your directions carefully, 
I have succeeded in reducing my weight to 158 
pounds. - This is all very satisfactory and pleasant ; 
but just previous to my commencing the use of your 
medicine, I had purchased two suits of fine clothes at 
a high price, and find, to my dismay, that they are 
entirely useless to me now. When I pat one of my 
coats on, my friends tell me it looks like a coffee-sack 
on a bean-pole; and when I pit the pants on—well, 
description fails. My object in writing is to ascertain 
whether you have not, in connection with your medi- 
cine business, an establishment where your patrons, 
similarly situated, could exchange these useless gar- 
ments for others that would fit. I think you ought to 
have something of the kind, as it would be an induce- 
ment for many to use the Anti-Fat who now object to 
using it in consequence of the loss they would sustain 
in throwing aside valuable garments. Just turn this 
matter over in your mind. A ‘Clothing Exchange” 
is what you want in connection with your Anti-Fat 
business. Yours truly, 

Groner Boyrp. 





We mrght go on and quote hundreds of similar 
expressions from those who have used this positive 
remedy for corpulency, aud bear testimony of its won- 
derful power over this condition of the system. 

This specific remedy is composed of purely vegetable 


ingredients, is PERFECTLY HARMLESS, and will occasion 


no discomfort. It-greatly aids digestion, acts upon 
the food in the stomach, preventing its conversion into 
fat, and is a most excellent remedy for dyspepsia. 


No particular change of diet is ree 
quired while using it. 


Since writing our first little circular treatise upon 
the subject of Corpulency, many hundreds of cases 
have come under our personal observation, and in all 
good results have followed the use of the Anti-Fat. 
In no case has any unpleasant or injurious effect been 
produced. Instead of regarding obesity as an abnor- 
mal condition, many people have erroneously consid- 
ered it as an evidence of health, and any agent that 
reduces fat is therefore at once suspected of being 
injurious. Starting to reason from the false position 
that fat is an evidence of health, it is not surprising 
that they should, very naturally, fall into the error of 
supposing that an agent possessing properties capable 
of reducing corpulency would prove injurious to the 
health. Reasoning, however, from the rational basis, 
that an undue deposition of fat, constituting obesity, 
is not a healthy but a morbid condition, it is quite as 
natural for us to arrive at the opposite conclusion, 
which is sustained by experience and observation, 7. ¢., 
that the reduction of fat in cases of corpulency is in- 
variably followed by an improvement of strength, 
spirits, and physical comforts. 

A very extensive observation has convinced us since 
our first circular treatise was issued, that in the ma- 
jority of cases the Anti-Fat must be taken for from 
two to three, and, in rare cases, even four weeks be- 
fore the patient will begin to notice much reduction 
of flesh, after which the loss goes on rapidly—generally 
from three to five pounds a week. In some cases the 
diminution in weight commences from the first two 
or three days’ use of it. We therefore advise those 
who contemplate using the Anti-Fat to make a careful 
note of their weight, and after two or three weeks’ 
treatment commence observations. Improvement will 
soon be observed. A large saving in expense may be 
made by purchasing the Anti-Fat of the druggist by 
the half-dozen or dozen bottles. P 

BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., Proparirrors, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition, purchasers of Waltham Watches 
wili observe that every genuine watch, whether gold 
or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and 
movement. 

Gold cases are atamped “‘ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 
certificates accompany them. Silver cases are stamp- 
ed ‘Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver,” 





and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed 
R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “ Waltham” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of 


other distinguishing marks. 
Our movements are frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 


upon worthless movements of other makers--thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 
gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 
from 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to 
be. 


‘Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 


are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 


925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found up to the standard 
represented. 
For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 
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Throveh the Dark Continent, 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 
In Two Volumes, Octavo, containing 10 Maps and 149 
Illustrations. Many of these illustrations are from 
photographs taken upon the spot, and show the Peo- 





ple and Scenery along the route. Agents wanted for 
this popular work, which is sold exclusively by Sub- 
scription, Apply to or address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 








‘IMPERIAL 


METAL PRATHER COMB! 


LATEST NOVELTY. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT, 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front 8t., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. ¥Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens, 


‘‘THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


THERMALINE 


A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 





IN THE WoRrtyD 
CURES 


CHILLS &FEVER 


-... all MALARIAL DISEASES, 
ya uggists. Mailed price, 
Write to DUNDAS DICK & On 8s ea! New 
Yor, for their Ay readers of 


this paper FREE on appliceticon . 












Nationa, Bank or ™ agen 


New York. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and ‘chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 
the back and head—so much se as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for years under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians.. Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a bottle of the 
Constitution Water; and, following your direc- 
tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
my former health. I now use no other medicine. 
I assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the benefits I have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
afflicted with like diseases. Very truly, 

Tuomas Bisuopr, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


as been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
ublle to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver, “ and bladder that has ever been 
offered. in Is Not OT A SPRING WATER, but a 
reparation by an eminent ic ‘or sale by 
Drugciete. Send for Cueshe. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. 


PERRY & Co.’s STEEL PENS. 
AX. 2-3 
Wachee 


and “Faleon” 
pe Fy on 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Sole Agents for U8, NewYork 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


Have Opened their New Store, Broadway, cor. 21st St., 
With New and Pretty CHINA and GLASS. 


Pp ATENTS <{3Y For Fortes by T. H. 
NDER & EL- 
oth Solicitors, 'Washinnten, D.C. (Estab- 

7.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free). 




















THE STANDARD 


OF THE 


WORLD. 





SCALES. 


Adapted to the Standard of all Nations. 
Packed ready for Shipping. 


Weds Pale, Londen.) ./..2.525522555 1851 
World’s Fair, New York............-.- 1853 
Pe Pee ai ciusng <oeccohende 1867 
EO FUE POR nonccocceceteseus 1873 
World’s Fair, Santiago (Chili).....-.-.-- 1875 
World’s Fair, Philadelphia.-..........- 1876 
World’s Fair, Sydney, Australia......-.- 1877 


FAIRBANKS & CO., N.Y. 
Every Man SHE $3 Press wins 





ete. (Self-mker $5) 9 Larger sizes 


For business, pleasure, young or old 
His Own pp of . Type, -_ 
7 2 stam 
Printer! ELS . Weiiaen, Conn 





UNION ADAMS, 


MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 


1127 Broadway, 
Bet, 2th and 26th Sts., NEW YORK. 
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THE AUSTRIANS IN BOSNIA. 


Tuart portion of the Treaty of Berlin which re- 
lates to the occupation of the provinces of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina by Austrian troops reads as fol- 
lows: “The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovi- 
na shall be occupied and administered by Austria- 
Hungary. The government of Austria-Hungary, 
not desiring to undertake the administration of 
the Sandjak of Novi Bazar, which extends between 
Servia and Montenegro in a southeasterly direc- 
tion to the other side of Mitrovitza, the Ottoman 
administration will remain in force there. Not- 
withstanding, in order to insure the maintenance 
of the new political state of affairs, as well as free- 
dom and security of communications, Austria- 
Hungary reserves the right of keeping garrisons 
and having military and commercial roads in the 
whole of this part of the ancient vilayet of Bos- 
nia. With this object the governments of Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Turkey reserve to themselves 
to come to an understanding as to the details.” 

In pursuance of the programme thus laid down, 
but little time was lost by the Austrian govern- 
ment between the return of the plenipotentiaries 
from Berlin and the be- 





The first entry into Bosnia, of which a spirited 
illustration is given in our double-page engraving, 
took place on the morning of Monday, July 29. 
This was accomplished by the passage of the riv- 
er Save, a stream which formerly separated the 
dominions of Turkey from those of Austria, and 
which was also known as the “ boundary line be- 
tween Christendom and Islam.” Punctually at 
six o’clock in the morning the imperial troops 
began to pass from Austrian Brod to Turkish 
Brod. These two towns or division of a single 
town lie upon opposite banks of the river, and 
directly at the head of the great highway which 
leads to the Bosnian capital Serajevo, formerly 
called Bosna Serai. Materials for making bridges 
had previously been collected at this point, and 
the first troops to cross the river were a battalion 
of chasseurs. Scarcely were the first detachments 
safely landed on Bosnian soil—where they met 
with no resistance—when the pioneers set to 
work to throw a bridge across the river, and 
within less than three hours the two sides were 
connected with a pontoon. Immediately the bulk 
of the figst Mountain Brigade of the Sixth Infantry 
Division marched across the bridge, and at eleven 








entry of the imperial troops Turkish administra- 
tion must give way to Austro-Hungarian, and in- 
vited them to continue in the discharge of their 
functions, but to comply with the instructions of 
the Austrian commander. With a very few ex- 
ceptions the Turks seemed glad of an opportunity 
to remain in office, and expressed their ready sub- 
mission to the authority of the Austrian Empire. 

The peaceful manner in which the Austrian 
forces were allowed to cross the Save was rather 
a remarkable prelude to the fierce resistance 
which they encountered on their road to the cap- 
ital. The series of combats that took place at 
various stages between Brod and Serajevo, and 
the final reduction of the latter city, together 
with the almost simultaneous occupation of Mos- 
tar, the Herzegovinan capital, have, however, been 
fully described in our news column. In place, 
therefore, of giving further attention to the strug- 
gle, we shall endeavor to collect for the benefit 
of our reader a few facts connected with the two 
provinces that have now come into the posses- 
sion of Austria. 

Bosnia, previous to the recent changes in the 
map of Europe, was the most northwesterly prov- 
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been undertaken against it by the Turkish gov- 
ernment. A most dangerous rebellion broke out 
in 1851, which was not quelled by Omar Pasna 
until he had inflicted several severe defeats on 
the insurgents, and stormed some of their for- 
tresses. Since that time and until the recent dis- 
turbances the country has been comparatively 
quiet. 

The physical conditions of Bosnia are more 
favorable than those of Herzegovina, as it lies in 
the fertile plains and valleys of the interior, wa- 
tered by the river Bosna and its tributaries, which 
flow into the Save. Almost all the cities have 
picturesque sites, but the provincial capital, Se- 
rajevo, is more beautifully situated than any oth- 
er. It numbers about 48,000 inhabitants, com- 
‘prising 4500 Greek Catholics, 3000 Jews, and 
1000 gypsies. This town is the principal resi- 
dence of the Bosnian nobility, and until 1850 it 
formed a sort of republic that was almost inde- 
pendent even of the vizier; and it was only after 
the last revolt of the Begs (nobles) that Omar 
Pasua abolished the independence of the town. 
Its situation is 1750 feet above the Adriatic Sea, 





on both banks of the Miljachka River, in a nar- 
row valley, inclosed by 
a chain of mountains. 





ginning of preparations 
for conveying a large 
body of troops into 
Bosnia. Knowing but 
too well the temper of 
their new subjects, and 
the large Mussulman 
element in the popula- 
tion, the Austrian min- 
istry immediately  is- 
sued a proclamation 
calling upon the inhab- 
itants of the provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina to submit peace- 
fully to the arrange- 
ment for their welfare, 
and making such prom- 
ises as were calculated 
to insure a peaceful 
reception to the army 
of occupation. At the 
same time, however, 
the troops were organ- 
ized and equipped in 
such a manner as to be 
able to sustain an active 
campaign on foreign 
soil, and the command 
intrusted to General 
Baron PHILIPPOvICH. 
This officer is not 
only highly esteemed 
by his government as 
a soldier, but is also 
known as a man who 
has a sincere desire for 
the welfare and im- 
provement of the un- 
happy provinces that 
have now become a 
portion of his country. 
General Putippovicn’s 
first endeavor in taking 
command of his forces 
was to impress upon 
them the duty of pro- 
ceeding to their new 
positions as peacefully 
as possible, and this 
he did by means of 
the following procla- 
mation, which thor- 
oughly indicates his 
character, and forms a 
suitable accompani- 
ment to his portrait : 
_ “Sovprers,—Civil war 
in its most repulsive 
form, a straggle between 
religionsan 
with fanatical animosity 
on our borders, bas com- 
pelled 100,000 ay to 
fly for protection from 
cruel persecution to Aus- 
tro-Hungarian soil. His 
Majesty the Emperor, our 
supreme military head, 
not disposed to abandon 
his own territory as an 
arena for foreign anarch- 
ic intrigues, nor longer 
to endure the confusion 
existing in neighboring 
countries, has, in concert 
with all the great powers 
of Europe, and with the 
consent of the Porte, re- 




















The views of the town 
and valley from the old 
castle that stands on a 
plateau are charming ; 
the view to the south is 
peculiarly lovely,where 
the Trebovich Mount- 
ain, rising to a height 
of 5100 feet, and cover- 
ed with verdant woods, 
is a striking object. 
The small white houses 
stand in gardens, and 
above the houses tow- 
er a hundred minarets, 
The parts of the town 
lying on the river— 
which latter is spanned 
by nine bridges—are 
regularly built, though 
the streets are narrow ; 
the other parts stretch 
irregularly up the sides 
of the mountain. The 
bazars are unusually 
extensive, and on mar- 
ket-days contain a mot- 
ley throng of men and 
women in the most va- 
ried costumes. 

The highlands and 
mountains of Bosnia 
are so densely covered 
with forests as in many 
parts to form impen- 
etrable wildernesses. 
The trees of which they 
are principally com- 
posed are the oak, 
beech, pine, fir, and lin- 
den. Hence the coun- 
try produces and ex. 
ports timber for all 
purposes, whether for 
building or fuel, and 
much pitch, tar, and 
potash. The Bosnian 
forests abound in wild 
animals, such as deer, 
boars, bears, wolves, 
lynxes, and foxes, and 
hunting is a favorite 
and profitable occupa- 
tion. The rearing of 
domestic animals has 
heretofore received but 
little attention. For in- 
stance, the breeding of 
horses, of which Bos- 
nia possesses a strong 
and hardy race, is neg- 
lected almost every 
where except in the in- 
hospitable districts of 
Klinez and Glamocz, 
which are inhabited 
solely by Turks. Here 
large herds of fine cat- 
tle are kept, and bul- 
locks forin a consider- 
able article of export. 
The only buffaloes are 
those kept for private 
use in the Sandjak of 











solved to finally put an 
end to this unhappy state 
Hy cooupying Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. True to 
the principles of fairness 
which have ever characterized our policy, it is not the 
thirst of conquest, but the care we can not escape for 
our own well-being, which this time also im us to 
cross the frontiers of the kingdom. Soldiers, your 
task lies clearly before you. In a proclamation si- 
multaneously communicated to you, word is solemnly 
pledged to the inhabitants of ia and Herzego- 
Vina, On condition of their complying with the meas- 
ures to be fixed by me, that we shall treat them as 
Sincere friends, respect the rights of each nationality 
and religion, as also existing customs and manners, 
and protect property and household claims. Your 
constant joyful chodianee to the commands of our su- 
preme eg head and your exemplary discipline 
Secure the redemption of the word pledged for you. 
In the execution of the mission committed to us I 
shall brook no interference, and shall know how to 
meet any resistance, from whatever quarter it may 
come. Soldiers, the enterprise, noble and elevated in 
its aim, which Hes before you is no easy one. On ac- 
count of the circumstances in which the countries 
which you are to enter stand, wearisome marches 
Sorry accommodation, privations, and fatigues of all 
kinds await you. Yet in full confidence I trust to 
your resolution and endurance, No obstacle is so 


hese words, so often misused in their application, it 
oo Phe under the wings of the on eagle, te 
splendor and tue cemune Saaase 





GENERAL BARON PHILIPPOVICH, COMMANDER OF THE AUSTRIAN ARMY IN BOSNIA, 


o’clock the whole advanced guard, with the mount- 
ain battery, the train, and a squadron of hussars, 
found themselves on the Bosnian side of the river. 
The passage of the first Mountain Brigade com- 
pleted, the commandant of the Thirteenth Army 
Corps ordered the imperial banner to be unfurled, 
and the band of the Fifty-second Regiment of In- 
fantry began to play the national anthem. Huz- 
zas pealed like thunder from all ranks of the 
troops, and were replied to with equal energy 
from many thousand voices on the Austrian side 
of the stream, so that a solemn enthusiasm mark- 
ed the event of the passage. 

The Bosnian shore of the Save consists of deep 
shifting sand, over which it is impossible to drive 
heavy vehicles. Two roads laid with wicker-work 
were accordingly constructed to the highway lead- 
ing to Derbent, the first stage on the journey to 
Serajevo. In the mean time, and as soon as the 
troops were fairly landed on Bosnian soil, an of- 
ficer of the general staff was commissioned by 
the corps commandant to enter into negotiations 
with the Turkish magistrates at Bosnian Brod in 
regard to the future conduct of official business. 
He accordingly explained to them that with the 





ince of European Turkey, forming an eyalet, 
governed by a pasha, and including, besides Bos- 
nia proper, the Turkish parts of Croatia, Dalma- 
tia, and the-district of Herzegovina. The latter 
was originally but the southern portion of Bos- 
nia, and derives its name from the Herzog, or 
duke, by whom it was once separately governed. 
Bosnia itself in ancient times was included in 
Paunonia, and, previous to the seventh century, 
was governed by princes of its own called Bans 
or Waiwodes, who became dependent on Hunga- 
ry. Being conquered by the Turks, the district 
was finally annexed to the Ottoman power in 
1522 by Soman the Magnificent. The feudal 
nobles and land-owners at that time for the most 
part became apostates to the Mohammedan re- 
ligion. By this means the “Begs,” as they are 
called, were enabled to preserve their estates and 
their aristocratic privileges to a great extent. 
Many of the hereditary chiefs were, however, de- 
nuded of their prerogatives and of nearly all their 
revenues. Naturally this led to frequent out- 
breaks among the Christian population, and for 
several centuries Bosnia was the scene of almost 
perpetual disturbance, several campaigns having 





Novi Bazar. Many of 

the sheep have upright 

winding horns and 
coarse knotted wool, and are of a large size; the 
Wallachian and Dalmatian breeds have also been 
introduced. The Bosnians in general pay much 
attention to their flocks, and the wool they send 
to market is considered the best in the Levant. 
Goats are common, and swine are fed by all who 
live near the Save and Drina, where they have 
the advantage of extensive woods of beech and 
oak, and poultiy is abundant every where. The 
rivers abound with fish, but the supply is most- 
ly consumed by the country itself. Mining has 
not been carried on to the extent which the un- 
doubted resources of the district justify, for the 
Turks have manifested a most unaccountable re- 
pugnance to such industries. Yet almost every 
metal is to be found in Bosnia, even gold. The 
Dalmatian gold of which the old poets sung 
came from Bosnia by way of Signa and Clissa to 
Salona, and was supplied to Rome by the Pro- 
positus Thesaurorum Dalmatinorum. In the Mid- 
dle Ages the Ragusa merchants profited by the 
Bosnian gold mines, and to this day a rayah 
sometimes secretly brings small quantities of 
gold-dust to the goldsmith in Sigu and Spalato. 
Silver is found in the northeast, near Srebrnik 
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and Srebraica; also lead and 
iron may be seen on the surface 
in many districts 

Like all countries under the 
sway of the Turk, Bosnia has 


retrograded rather than ad 
vanced during the past centu- 
rie Manufacturing interests 


she has none, and the treasures 
of her forests and her mines 
have lain undeveloped. Now, 
however, her opportunity has 
come, for Austrian enterprise is 
ilready busy with schemes for 
the improvement of the new 
provinces. The completion of 
the railway from Serajevo to 
Novi, on the Austrian frontier, 
will greatly change matters for 
the better, the more so that the 
numerous rivers afford excellent 
means of communication. While 
in the Karst formation, in the 
course of many thousand years, 
the plateau rivers have worn 
for themselves deep beds in the 
stone, so that the banks rise per- 
pendicularly to 2000 feet, most 
of the Bosnian rivers flow be- 
tween hills in broad valleys. 
The Save is navigated by steam- 
boats; its more important af- 
fluents, the Unna, Verbas, Ukri- 
na, Bosna, and Drina, are navi- 
gable for long distances; and 
even the Ibar, in the pashalie of 


Novi Bazar, floats small barges 
of less draught. With other 


means of communication it looks 
badly, of course. Highways ex- 
ist only between Brod and Sera- 
jevo, Gradisca and Banjaluka, 
Radcha (Austria) and Zvornik, 
Vischegrad and Zvornik, and 
between Zvornik and Serajevo ; 
but even these few roads are so 
neglected that they are only to 
be used with great risk of life 
and limbs. In the whole coun- 
try there are no carriages, ex- 
cept the “ arabas”—clumsy, ill- 
contrived carts—which are used 
chiefly by the Mohammedans. 
The “kaldermas,” or paved 
roads in marshy districts, are 
mostly constructed by private 
enterprise, seldom by order of 
government, and are formed by 
blocks of stone, often a cubic 
foot in size, which time has worn 
so that they are worse than use- 
less. The traveller, whenever 
the nature of the ground permits 
it, avoids these paved roads, and 
rides alongside of them. The 
bridle-paths, of which there are 
many, as nearly ail roads lead 
over the mountains, are scarcely 
better than the highways. 
Before, however, Austria can 
work much improvement in her 
new possessions she must quell 
the disturbances that have aris- 
en, and establish some kind of a 
peaceable government. Appar- 
ently it has been decided that 
this can only be done by sending 
a large army into the two prov- 
Public opinion at Vienna 
an increase of the Aus- 


inces. 
demands 
trian military forces, in order 
that they may master as soon as 
possible the insurrection ; and 
it is stated that there will pres- 
ently be seven army divisions, 
with a strength of 130,000 men, 
uploved in Bosnia and Herze- 





ELEPHANTS. 

Tne tame elephant, with a 
whole nursery on his back, pick- 
ing up pennies and dining on 
water biscuits, is a very poor 
figure, and his bulk raises noth- 
ing more dignified than laughter. 
The ancients had a very differ- 
ent opinion of the monster. He 
vas a favorite subject for spec- 
ulation, and the most ridiculous 
propositions were advanced with 
regard to him in old scientific 
Thus a popular idea, 
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which survived into more en- 
lightened times, deprived him 
of joints. Sir Thomas Browne, 


who lived in the reign of James 
I., mentions it among his list of 
“ Vulgar Errours.” “This ab- 
surdity,” he says, “is seconded 
by another, that being unable to 
lye downe, he sleepeth against a 


tree, which the hunters observ- 


g, doe saw almost asunder, 
whereon the beast relying, by 
the fall of the tree falls also 


downe. itselfe, and is able to rise 
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no more.” It is easy enough to understand how | phant over and over again, and at last, coming | they may be frightened by unfamiliar objects. | Horses are such purely artificial creatures, we MMe quite 
fallacy got about. The pillar-like look of | up to it, found that it had died standing up; and| It is known that an old woman once escaped | can scarcely wonder that other animals feel aj even at the smell B® This 9. 

the legs suggests that joints would be almost un- | Major Rogers having lodged a bullet right in the | from a bull by opening an umbrella, and in the | little strangely toward them. Before the Prince | mentioned by °° “Hggghsrian as 
essary, and, as a matter of fact, the animal | brain of another, the animal fell on its knees, and| same way a flock of elephants will fly from the | of Wales started on his journey to India his | There are, indeed, Wid of ole 
gets such support from them that he rarely lies | died in that suppliant attitude. yelp of a dog. Indeed, Tennent tells a story of | horses were taken several mornings to the Zoo, | tacking horses, """RMMP2%t seo 
ro at all. In captivity elephants have been| Another popular error about the elephant is| a little Scotch terrier that seized an elephant by | and were walked round the elephants and other | founded; and it i Ned more 
known to sleep for months standing up, and in| that it dislikes all other animals. This is true | the trunk, and so frightened the big brute that it | animals, so as to accustom them to forms they | that a horse whic MMe! fron, 
nenageries the keepers infer that the ani-/ in a restricted sense. _Elephants are very con-| came at once down on its knees. The keeper | might eee a little more frequently in the East. | the jungle was afte mind grazin 

‘ ill if it lies down during the night. In | servative, and do not like what they are not ac-| had ultimately to interfere, or the elephant would | The true antipathy, however, is not so much on | with a herd o! wiles 

fect, its legs support it so well that one sports-| customed to. They are by no means cowards, | have run away. The distrust which an elephant | the part of the elephant as of the horse. Thus| In our own da Me become 
toan printed an account of his firing at an ele-} but, like other animals of undoubted courage, | has for a horse is founded on the same grounds, horses are known to have an unaccountable dis- | about the wonde "SS of the 
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has forfeited his citizenship ; he 
has lost his rights, and becomes 
a mere tenant on sufferance 
The herd will permit him to 
browse near them, but the in 
timacy must not go further. 
The pariah then becomes des. 
perate. He wanders about and 
attacks every thing. He can 
not join his own kin, and so he 
marauds recklessly. In_ this 
way he becomes more accus- 
tomed to meet men, and re- 
venges upon them the wrongs 
which have been so cruelly vis- 
ited upon him. It is said that 
he gets such an abhorrence for 
his own tribe that he will not 
even make common cause with 
another rogue, which is, per- 
haps, fortunate for the native 
population. There is another 
explanation of the rogue ele- 
phant, which is founded on 
these individuals being almost 
always males. It is said that 
they are either widowers or 
bachelors, supernumeraries that 
\ oT are left unprovided for or have 
>a, lost their former partners; and 
a naturalists have remarked a 
similar habit of ostracism exer 
cised by other animals that ha- 
bitually live in groups against 
special individuals, as in the 
case of the buffaloes of South 
* : ee . America, or, according to Liv- 
NL ITIT Wi if ib ‘14 ingstone, the hippopotami in 
. : LJ UN Africa 

= Qne of the chief uses to which 
the Romans put elephants was 
to terrify uncivilized European 
tribes. Thus Polyenus states 
that an elephant was introduced 
into England by Cesar in B.c, 54, 
to the no small terror of the na- 
tives, though the earliest reliable 
account we have of an elephant 
in England is to be found in 
Baker’s Chronicle. One of the 
kings of France presented one 
of enormous size to Henry II. 

in the year 1238. 





SADDER AND WISER. 
L ’ 

“On dear! how long those 
men take to smoke !” was Dolly's 
thought, after dinner, at Leigh- 
ton, while she bent over Mrs; 
Ashbury’s lace-making, saying 

how very much she wished her 

i" Res y, dit faid re papa would allow her to learn 
Y hig Wf j F om the art. “But indeed he wil 
not, Mrs. Ashbury,” she ex- 
claimed, as that lady announced 
her intention of asking him her- 
self. ‘Indeed, indeed he will 
not ; for—for he thinks my eyes 
too weak.” 

Mrs. Ashbury gazed sympa- 
thetically at Dolly’s gray orbs, 
while that young lady demurely 
sighed, and promised to do ev- 
ery thing Mrs, Ashbury recom- 
mended. 

“Though she must think me 
an idiot if I do,” thought wicked 
Dolly. ‘ 

“How very much nicer it is 
for us ladies to be by our 
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selves !”’ said Constance Leigh- 
ton, tall, blonde, and insipid, 
laying her hand caressingly on 
Mrs. Ashbury’s chair. “Is it 
not a relief to be rid of the men 
for a while, Aunt Elinor ?” 

“Oh, so nice!” sneered Dolly, 
“especially when they are so 
distressingly devoted.” 

Constance did not relax a 
feature as she replied : “ Yes, 
you may be thankful you are 
not a society belle, little Dolly.” 

Why should the color mount 
to Dolly’s cheeks at this reply, 
brought upon her by her own 
remark? Perhaps there was a 
sting of bitter truth in Miss 
Leighton’s words, or was the 
diminutive unpleasant ? 

“ Here come the men at last !”” 
joyfully exclaimed Mrs. Leigh- 
ton, who had fallen into a grace- 
ful position, and improved the 
opportunity for a nap. “ Dear 
Mr. Esdaile, I have been count- 
. = - ~ ing the minutes since we left you 
BSNS SS all.” 
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ematical dream-land, then,” 
laughed Dolly, while one of the 
gentlemen bent to catch the ball 
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you are in that airy white gown and your lap 
full of scarlet wool.” 

‘Manv thanks; but see, ghe ‘glorious golden 
head’ is reclining on pale blue—much more ef- 
fective, I assure you.” 

“Effective; yes, in one sense. 
kin, I should say.” tig: 

“Mr. Temple!” and Dolly strove to look digni- 
fied, but as the ball rolled away again half across 
the room, and Mr. Temple was obliged to make 
a dive before it disappeared beneath Mrs. Ash- 
bury’s voluminous gray silk, the dignity was a 


Like a pump- 


failure. 

“Do you always take a walk on the beach in 
the earls morning, Miss Esdaile ?” 

“Yes, I have so far; but if you prefer mo- 
nopolizing the beach, I will go toward B or 
yv__” 

“Why not go together ?” 

“For two excellent reasons: number one be- 
ing the impropriety of such a departure from 
Leighton rules; number two—” 

‘Tf number two is no better than number one, 
go I will with you to-morrow morning, sweet 
Dolly.” 

Number two!” repeated Dolly, leaning her 
chin on her band, and a sinile lurking around her 
mouth—“ number two! Why, really, it is ex- 
tremely awkward to confess it, but because I do 
not want you.” 

“Are you in earnest ?” inquired Harry Tem- 
ple so passionately that her eyes drooped. Had 
this man, this pet of society, learned his flirt’s 
trade so well as to have such tones at his com- 
mand ? 

A little pang went through Dolly’s heart, as 
she replied, “ Why, of course,” and the warm gray 
eyes were lifted to his. 

"“There’s no getting any where near you, Miss 
Leighton,” were the next words Dolly heard, 
and, looking up, she saw Harry Temple’s brown 
head bending beside the “ glorious golden” one, 
several footstools having been ruthlessly kicked 
over in his progress from Dolly to Constance. 
At sight of these helplessly upturned stools Dolly 
burst into a fit of laughter. 

“Miss Esdaile does not resemble that melan- 
cholv hero of one of our late novels, who never 
laughed audibly,” Dolly heard Constance say to 
Temple. Could it be he who was answering ? 

“Tt is a pleasure to liear such a laugh, how- 
ever.” Dolly was quite melted by this; but 
Temple continued, “It is such a characteristic 
one-—heartless through and through.” 

The room seemed to swim around poor Dolly, 
and while the whist table was drawn out she es- 
caped through the low French window. Here in 
the park she would stay, all night if she chose. 
The moon was shining brightly over the water, 
and Dolly seated herself on an old rustic bench 
just beyond the house toward the sea, 

“T hate Leighton and all the Leightons, and, 
worst of all, Harry Temple, who is as hateful as 
though he were a Leighton too, I would beg 
papa to go home to-morrow, only I know it would 
be of no use, he is so delighted to be in sight of 
Constance’s stupid yellow noddle. I almost wish 
he would marry her; but what would Marjorie 
say to that?’ Here Dolly thought she heard 
footsteps on the gravel, but having satisfied her- 
self that it was pure imagination, she continued 
her soliloquy: “I am so glad Margy is coming, 
only Iam sure to hate that Mr. Granger, who is 
coming at the same time. I know she is not en- 
gaged to him or she would have told me.” 

“Dolly!” called a low voice—‘ Dolly dear!” 

“Dolly dear, indeed!” thought that young 
lady, her nose more “tip-tilted” than ever. 
‘‘Here I am, Mr. Temple; perhaps you would 
like to hear my heariless laugh again!” and 
Dolly attempted a laugh which ended in a burst 
of tears. How her head found such an exceed- 
ingly comfortable resting-place remains a mys- 
tery, though she had no share in choosing it. 

“ Dolly dear, indeed !”, 

Il. 

There was something very winning about Mar- 
jorie Esdaile—something that made men turn to 
look at her wherever she went. One of her lovers 
(for Marjorie had had a goodly array, whereas 
Harry Temple was Dolly's first and only one) 
“To see Marjorie Esdaile smile is 
worth ten years of purgatory.” And the young 
lady was not unconscious of her power. With a 
complexion so fair that Dolly’s looked brown be- 
side it, eyes and hair of darkest hue, a nose not 
unlike Dolly’s, and tiny feet and hands, she would 
have delighted Greuze’s heart had he only lived 
to see her, She and Dolly were Mr. Esdaile’s only 
children, and he, poor man, was a widower from 
circumstances not under his control. 

Marjorie was (wo years the elder, and was look- 
ed-‘upon by Dolly as quite aw fait in all things 
pertaining to society. This was due to her hav- 
ing spent one.season in town, and her having re- 
fused two most eligible offers. Mr. Esdaile had 
never quite forgiven Marjorie’s throwing them 
over, and—judging from his own experience— 
declared that she hadn't a ghost of a chance left. 
Marjorie arrived at Leighton, and was surprised 
at Dolly’s more than usually affectionate embrace. 

* Why, Dolly child, you really look quite nice. 
What have you been doing to her, Constance ?” 

“She amuses herself,” languidly replied Miss 
Leighton, “ and is really quite a refreshing speci- 
men of naiveté, both Mr. Temple and T think.” 

“Oh, Margy, I am so glad you are come; but 
what a crowd came with you!” 

“Oh yes, it seems the whole Granger family 
was invited to visit here, en masse.” 

“And Herbert Granger? Is he nice, and ob, 
Margy! are you going to marry him ?” 

“Marry him! Well, no,” said Marjorie, rather 
forcedly; “he is too much given to moralizing, 
too real a parson. Oh, I forgot; well, that is not 
papa’s weakness at any rate. I should as soon 
think of marrying the grim ghost in Don Juan. 
By-the-bye, you must go to town next season.” 
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Dolly smiled at the improbability of such an 
event taking place, and said, 

“ But he really looks very good, and—” 

“Take care, Dolly,” approaching her sister, 
and placing her mouth beside the little brown 
ear, “ he bites!” 

Dinner-time, or rather just before, and Dolly, 
in her one fine gown of white muslin, with blush- 
roses at her waist, sat in the drawing-room win- 
dow talking to Harry Temple. 

“Sweet rose-bud,” he was saying, “I can not 
believe one word you tell me about your sister, 
You are prejudiced. She is not one-half as fair 
as you are, I know;” and his eyes were riveted 
on the drawing-room door. . 

“Why, I am a little brown runt beside her, and 
you know you like fair complexions best, Mr. 
Temple.” 

“ Pretty one, you are just as I like you best.” 

“ Please, Mr. Temple, you have no right to say 
such things to me, because” (Poor Dolly! Ah! 
why had he no right? Had he not been on the 
verge of asking for this right, and yet never done 
so ?)—“ because,” she continued, blushing, “ you 
think I am a child, and like to have you pay me 
compliments.” 

Just then Mr. Temple started, and, looking up, 
Dolly perceived that Marjorie had entered the 
room. 

Oh, what a long, wearisome dinner! Mr. Tem- 
ple was told to take Miss Esdaile in, and Herbert 
Granger, the young clergyman, escorted Dolly. 
How her eyes wandered to where Marjorie, in 
all her glory, clad in palest pink, was listening 
to the voice she so longed to hear! The gray 
eyes grew wistful with looking and hoping for 
one glance. But no; Temple was evidently well 
entertained, and had eyes at present for Mar- 
jorie alone. Dolly grew quite pale with longing, 
and not one word passed her lips until, looking 
up, she found Herbert Granger’s eyes upon her. 

‘Oh, is there any thing the matter with me ?” 
she exclaimed, impatiently. “I do hate to be 
looked at.” 

“T thought you not well, Miss Dolly,” he re- 
plied, kindly ; “and, really, dinners are such bores 
—one eats too little and talks too much.” 

“We can not complain of each other in that 
respect, at any rate,” replied Dolly, feeliug guilty 
of rudeness toward her neighbor. He really 
proved most agreeable and entertaining, and 
drew Dolly out to such an extent that the two 
at the other end of the table were for a while 
forgotten. 

But when the time came for the ladies to leave, 
surely he would, as usual, say a few words to her. 
The moment arrived, and, almost feverishly, Dolly 
waited. Marjorie dropped her handkerchief, and, 
springing from his seat, Temple picked it up. 

“Thanks so much,” Dolly heard Margy say. 
What was his reply, so low she had difficulty in 
hearing ? 

“Leave it with me until I join you—soon, I 
hope;” and he placed it in his pocket. 

“Oh, Dolly,” exclaimed Marjorie, drawing her 
sister apart, “he is charming! Do you know, I 
fancied when I came into the drawing-room and 
saw you two sitting here that he had a penchant 
for my brown Dolly; but—” 

“But you do not fancy it now!” exclaimed 
Dolly, hysterically. 

“ Well,” looking at her little slippered foot as 
she spoke, “no; I think he is still in search of 
his ideal,” and Marjorie blushed slightly. 

“Perhaps you think he made the discovery to- 
night,” replied Dolly, sharply. 

Day after day went by, and still Temple seem- 
ed to avoid Dolly, and devoted himself more per- 
sistently to Marjorie. How well she knew how 
to keep him! On the beach, walking, driving, or 
riding, he was ever by her side. Not one word 
said Dolly. All for Margy, who was beautiful, 
and to whom love seemed to come by right. 

“And yet,” sighed Dolly one day, apostro- 
phizing the ocean, having walked her hair into 
flying distraction—“ and yet in novels the plain 
girls always marry the hero. Oh, my love,” 
stretching her arms out wildly in the air, “my 
love, come back to me! Life is so dreary, so 
weary tome now! My one and only love!” 

She heard voices near her, and recognized them 
as his and hers. 

“Marjorie, my life’s darling, my heart’s de- 
light—” 

Dolly covered her ears with her hands, and, 
falling on the beach, sobbed bitterly. 

“Ob, if the tide would only wash me away, far 
away into oblivion,” she moaned, “ where I could 
never see them again!” 

‘Miss Dolly!” Herbert Granger, pity written 
on every line of his kind face, stood beside her, 
one hand held out to help her. 

“You always come at the wrong moment!” 
she exclaimed. “ Why do you disturb me? My 
head aches sadly,” 

“ And sitting here will do you no good. Come 
back to Leighton with me, and your sister will 
follow.” 

“My sister! Is Marjorie here ?” 

“Why, yes, just behind that boat. Did you 
not know ?” 

“TI will go with you,” said Dolly, gently. 
“Only come, come.” 

Herbert gazed sadly upon the little figure be- 
side him, and in silence they reached Leighton. 

“IT can not give him up!” she cried, throwing 
herself down beside her bed. “ He was mine be- 
fore Marjorie came! Qh, sister, sister, what have 
you done to me ?” 

Passionately she prayed that she might be al- 
lowed to die, that she might not live on her deso- 
late life. In His merey God hears these prayers, 
and refuses to grant what we in our blind folly 
claim as a right. 
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As the clock struck midnight, Marjorie Esdaile 
—pretty, picturesque Marjorie—candle in hand, 
mounted the stairs, escorted by Harry Temple. 
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“ Good-night, my precious one,” he said. “ Re- 
member the promise you have given me.” 

“Ah!” sighed Marjorie, shaking her head, “I 
am still a little misty as to what went on here 
before I came. My first impression was that 
you were making love to Dolly. If she exoner- 
ates you, well and good.” 

“Marjorie! you surely would not repeat such 
a foolish suspicion to your sister ?” 

“ Indeed I will, and to-night, too,” she replied, 
laughingly. “Are you afraid ?” 

“Afraid! Dolly and I were very good friends 
—ni plus, ni moins ;” and he bade her good-night 
again, earnestly and with a pale face. ‘“ What 
will she say? Oh, fool that I was, and short- 
sighted !” he exclaimed, as he reached his room. 
“Dolly! Dolly! How her gray eyes haunt me! 
Poor child! and to think my fate actually lies in 
her hands, after all!” 

Marjorie entered her room. Here, crouching 
over the fire, her long black hair streaming over 
the white flannel dressing-gown, sat Dolly. 

“Not asleep? Why, Dolly!” 

“No, Margy dear; my head ached, and I could 
not sleep, though I did come up so early.” 

Marjorie knelt down beside her sister, and lay- 
ing one hand on hers, said, more earnestly than 
Dolly had ever heard her speak, “ Dolly, did any 
one ever make love to you?” 

Dolly’s heart seemed to stop beating, and she 
turned her eyes away from Margy’s. 

“Tell me, Dolly,” insisted her sister. 

“Well,” said Dolly, striving to force a smile, 
“Johnny Knight once told me that I played 
cricket nearly as wellas a boy. Was that a first 
symptom, Margy ?” 

Marjorie suppressed a smile, as the informa- 
tion she was seeking was of too great impor- 
tance to be baffled by jokes. So, laying both 
hands on Dolly’s, and looking her full in the 
eyes, she continued; “ Listen tome, Dolly. When 
I came to Leighton, that first night when I saw 
you and Mr. Temple sitting in the drawing-room, 
I thought, ‘Ah! Dolly has a lover at last.’” 

“So you immediately tried to procure him for 
yourself,” said Dolly, bitterly ; then, seeing a look 
of pain cross Margy’s face, added, laughingly, 
“You see now what a mistake it was.” 

“T want to assure myself of that,” sighed Mar- 
jorie, and for a moment there was silence be- 
tween them. 

“ Harry Temple has told me that he loves me,” 
continued Marjorie, “and I—I—you know I care 
for him.” 

“Then let me congratulate you, Margy, on 
having secured so noble and high-principled a 
man.” And Dolly started from her seat. 

“ Dolly, don’t talk like that; it sounds unreal, 
Do you like him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And can you tell me, looking in my eyes, 
that he never led you to believe he cared for 
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No answer. Dolly was gazing into the fire, 
and apparently had not heard one word. 

“ Dolly,” continued Marjorie, throwing her sis- 
ter’s hands from her—* Dolly, answer me now. 
Did Harry Temple ever tell you he loved you ?” 

“No, Margy, never. Why should he?” 

A look of joy came over Marjorie’s face as she 
listened. 

“Then I may really marry him, feeling that it 
is no pain to you ?” 

“Marjorie! Marry Mr. Temple ten times over, 
if you like. What difference can it make to me? 
Let me go to bed now; my head aches sadly.” 

“You dear, good Dolly!” exclaimed Margy, 
throwing her arms around her sister. “ Now let 
me tell you how happy I am.” 

“Please, Margy, my head aches so sorely. 
Surely you can wait until to-morrow.” 

“No, no. I can not. If you did but know 
how sweet Harry’s voice can be when he calls 

” 

“Calls you what ?” 

“ His sweet rose-bud,” 

Dolly’s heart gave a strange little leap, then 
calmly taking Marjorie’s hand, she said, list- 
lessly, 

“ Rose-bud he calls you, does he? When he 
calls you that again, tell him to invent some new 
name; that one has been in use too long. Now, 
Margy, I can hear no more; your happiness 
makes you selfish.” 

“T always was that. But you and he must 
have been great friends, Dolly, before I came. 
What did you talk about ?” 

Dolly shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 

“ About you, of course.” 

“ And was he always good and kind to you?” 

Dolly shuddered, but replied, firmly, 

“ Harry Temple’s impulse is to be good to ev- 
ery one,” and sighed to herself, “ Therein lies his 
weakness.” 

“ And he really never made love to you?” 

“Tf you ask any more questions, Margy, you 
will become a fit subject for Bedlam, which I al- 
ready ain.” 

The next morning Dolly came down quite ear- 
ly, not having caught one moment of quiet sleep. 

“Tt seems as though my head were on fire,” 
she said, as she opened the door, and issued forth 
for a walk in the park ere the gong sounded for 
break fast. 

“Oh, my heart, my heart will break !” she ex- 
claimed, leaning against a tree, and shading her 
eyes from the reflection of the sun shining on the 
water. “Did I tell Margy a lie? No, no; she 
asked if he had ever said he loved me, and well I 
know that though his actions spoke it, the words 
were left unsaid.. Oh, how terrible it is to think 
of any one with such contempt! And yet I love 
him, I love him yet!” 

Poor Dolly’s strength was well-nigh gone, her 
head ached, and her heart beat in weary throbs. 

“ Dolly,” said a voice, so close that she started 
in affrigat—‘ Dolly, here I am.” 

“T see you,” replied Dolly, frigidly ; then, relax- 
ing, * Now that you are going to be my brother, 
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I will allow you to call me Dolly. It was sheer 
impertinence before.” 

“Dolly,” and Harry Temple gazed searchingly 
into her face, “ have you forgiven me ?” 

“Forgiven you! Why,for what? Oh yes, for 
taking Margy away from me! No, not quite.” 

“That is not what I mean, Dolly. Surely you 
have not forgotten the days before your sister 
came ?” 

“When we were such good friends, Mr. Tem- 
ple? Ah, no, you were very kind to me, and I 
hope you will prove a good husband to Margy, 
having been so good a friend to her sister.” 

Temple gazed to see whether she were mock- 
ing, but Dolly looked him firmly in the face. 

“Is it not true? Were you not a friend to 
me?” 

“Yes, yes, Dolly. I am always your friend, 
But if in any way I have caused you pain—” 

Dolly burst into a merry laugh, in which Her- 
bert Granger, hearing it from a distance, detected 
a shade of bitterness. 

“You caused me pain! Nonsense, Harry Tem- 
ple! how could you?” and Dolly’s eyes opened to 
their widest extent. 

There was no answering this, and with a feel- 
ing of defeat Harry Temple turned away. Could 
he but have seen the sad eyes following him, 
and heard the moan that escaped Dolly’s lips, de- 
feat would not have been so sure. 

“She is a born coquette,” thought he. 

“T am a born actress,” thought she. 


IV. 


Two years have gone by, and it is Christmas. 
tide at Heathmore. The little church of St. 
James has been full of would-be helpers in dec- 
orating it, but the real work has been done by 
one pair of little brown hands, while the vicar’s 
wife, tall, blonde, and insipid, has found her duty 
to consist in preventing as many flirtations as 
possible, and in issuing as many orders to little 
Brown Hands as she can invent. 

“Oh, Miss Esdaile,” gushed forth one young 
maiden—“ oh, Miss Esdaile, is it true that your 
beautiful sister is coming to Heathmore for Christ- 
mas?” 

Dolly bowed her head in assent. 

“ And is it really true that she and Mr. Temple 
are as devoted as when they were first married?” 

“Why, I hope so,” replied Dolly, gravely. 

“Yes, but—do you know, Miss Esdaile, I 
heard somebody say he had been in love with 
you first.” 

“What nonsense, Louisa!” but the fingers 
trembled, and the wreath of greens fell to the 

und. ‘How very awkward I am, to be sure! 
Will you ask Mr. Knight to help me ?” 

This was the youth whose first symptom had 
found vent in pronouncing Dolly almost as good 
a cricketer as a boy. The symptoms had in- 
creased to such an alarming extent that Dolly’s 
only thought at present was to substitute Louisa 
for herself. 

“No one need ever care for me. 
heart—none left to me now.” 

“ Miss Esdaile !” 

Dolly started and exclaimed, “ What! you, Mr. 
Granger! How very kind of youtocome!” And 
her descent from the ladder was rapid. 

“Where is Mrs. Esdaile? I have not found 
her in the church.” 

“She must have returned to the vicarage. 
She said she was very tired, baring te set — 
right,” and a smile played around Dolly’s mouth, 

“Will you not come with me, and show me the 
way, Miss Dolly ?” 

“ How well he looks!” thcught Dolly, as she 
guided him out of the church. “ Really, he is 
quite fine-looking.” 

“We are not quite close to the church, you 
see, Mr. Granger.” Then, turning toward him, 
“Do you know, it was very kind of you to come 
to us for Christmas, now that you have a parish 
of your own ?” 

“Dolly, can you not guess why I came ?” 

“To see Marjorie and Mr. Temple, I suppose, 
or perhaps papa and Constance,” 

“ And why not to see you ?” 

Herbert had drawn her hand within his arm, 
and was looking her full in the face. 

“T had a higher opinion of you, Mr. Granger, 
than to suppose you made use of well-worn com- 
pliments.” 

“ Dolly, you know it is not a compliment I am 
paying you. How long is it since I first loved 
you?” 

“So long ago that you have forgotten all about 
it. Don’t talk to me like that, Mr. Granger. I 
—I lose my respect for you.” 

A shade crossed Herbert Granger’s face as he 
replied, “ Then I have been deceived in you. I 
thought you kind and good—womanly, in fact— 
and yet you say PY love for you makes you de- 
spise me.” 

“ No, no, I did not say that!” exclaimed Dolly, 
eagerly. 

“You said what means it. My idea was that 
a true, noble woman would not treat a man’s love 
with contempt.” 

“ You do not love me!” exclaimed Dolly, fierce- 
ly. “Men always think that they must flirt with 
me or—” 

“Stop, Dolly! Because there are men whose 
opinions on this subject are not as higl: as you 
would have them, must a// suffer ?” 

“ Suffer! you do not look much like ‘t. 

“ Never mind how I look. I came sere sole- 
ly to ask for your love, to ask to be allowed to 
guard you from all trouble as far as lies in my 
power, and an answer—a definite answer—I must 
have. Dolly, I ask only for permission to teach 
you to love me. May 1?” 

Looking him steadily in the eyes, and stretch- 
ing one little hand toward him, came Dolly’s an- 
swer: “I trust you, Herbert Granger. That is 
better than love. Teach me if you will. This is 
my answer.” 

And if he is content, surely so are we. 


I have no 


” 





